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THE MAN OF MEN: 
ACCORDING TO OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS. 


Certain classical works resemble ghosts—which 
everybody hears of, and nobody sees. How few even 
among their professed worshippers really know 
enough of the two grand idols of English literature, 
to stand an examination in Milton or Shakspeare— 
not requiring verbal quotations, but merely a general 
acquaintance with the argument of the poems, the 
characters and plots of the plays. Also, in spite of 
the grandiloquent nonsense talked about the father 
of English verse, who but a true poet ever appre- 
ciates Chaucer? And did any reader, even a poet, 
fairly get through Spenser’s Facrie Queene? Is it the 
blame of the public or the publishers that a late much- 
advertised edition of the British classics stopped at 
its second or third volume? Has the world grown 
stupider than of yore, or is it only suffering from the 
reaction of obstinacy, after several centuries’ imposi- 
tion of celebrated authors, whose works ‘no gentie- 
man’s library should ever be without’—and seldom 
is; for they are usually found—on the shelves. 

How few, for instance, of the novel-readers of the 
present generation have the slightest knowledge, 
other than by name, of the hero of our great grand- 
mothers—the ‘man of men,’ as his author fre- 
quently entitles him. Who of them could answer 
affirmatively the simple question : ‘ Did you ever read 
Sir Charles Grandison ?’ 

Some may plead sarcastically: ‘No—but I tried.’ 
Cruel condemnation! Poor Mr Richardson, may it 
never reach thee in thy already-forgotten grave—and 
may it prove a warning to all voluminous writers 
depending on future as well as present celebrity! 
And you, ye venerable ancestresses, whose tastes were 
simple, and whose books were few, who used to adore 
the portly old bookseller, even as the romantic 
maidens of to-day adore Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray 
—haunt not in rustling brocades and ghostly heel- 
taps your degenerate descendants, because they own 
to have tried to read Sir Charles Grandison. 

Yet the undertaking requires courage. First, to 
drag from dustiest, topmost shelves, or meekly request 
at the oldest of circulating libraries, a work—not 
exactly the ‘last new novel,’ nor very likely to be 
‘out.’ Then, having carried it home, for which pur- 
pose may be recommended a porter’s knot or a small 
carpet-bag—resolutely to open vol. 1, with its yellow, 
grimy, torn and mended pages—its brown antique 
type and eccentric spelling—its fly-leaves and 
margins adorned here and there with out-of-date 
caligraphy—comments on the text, or scrawled dates 


and names, the owner of which may be presumed 
long since to scrawl no more. Something melancholy 
is there, even in the queerness of this old-world book, 
resuscitated for the criticism of a new generation. 
Let us take the title-page : 
Tue History or Str 
In a Series of Letters. 
Ty Mr Samver Ricuarpsoy, 
Author of Pamela and Clarissa. 


In Seven Volumes. 
The Eighth Editior. 
Printed for T. Longman, J. Johnson, G. G. and J. 
Robertson, R. Baldwin, J. Nicholls, S. Bladon, W. 
Richardson, W. Lane, W. Lowades, G. and T. Wilkie, 
P. M‘Queen, C. D. Pinquenit, Cadell and Davies, and 
S. Bagster.’ 

A long list of names, of which we know abso- 
lutely nothing, except the certainty that every 
one of them might be found in some churchyard. 
Opposite—a frontispiece, representing a charming 
young lady in hoop, long waist, and turreted hair, 
stepping out of a coach, over one prostrate gentleman, 
into the arms of another, who is magnificent in wig, 
queue and sword: in coat long-vested, long-tailed, 
breeches, stockings, and shoe-buckles. Behind, two 
other figures on horseback appear discoursing amiably 
together, with great composure, considering the 
circumstances, and pointing admiringly to the afore- 
said standing gentleman. Need we doubt his 
identity? He is—he must be—Sir Charles Grandison. 

His name at least is familiar still. It has become 
proverbial. Its very sound conveys images of 
courtesy, elegance, loyalty, chivalry, the chivalry of 
the days when ‘during the troubles in Scotland this 
summer,’ Prince Charlie’s friends died kissing the 
white rose at their button-holes; the loyalty with 
which King George and Queen Caroline, going in 
state to hear ‘ the oratorios of young Mr Handel,’ 
were regarded as beings of a superior order, in whom 
the divine right of kings was unquestioned and 
unquestionable. 

To this age, and none other, does he belong—this 
faultless hero, exact in all religious, moral, and social 
duties, blameless of life and conversation, incapable 
alike of breaking the smallest rule of etiquette and 
the Ten Commandments; rich, handsome, well born, 
well bred, fitted by all combinations of nature and 
circumstance to be the master of Grandison Hall. 
But we are forestalling—a thing not to be endured in 
this century-after-date criticism upon a work of 
which few readers may even know the general outline 


of the story. a 
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It is of the simplest kind. Harriet Byron—a 
lovely young Northamptonshire lady, long orphaned, 
but blest with a circle of adoring relatives—a grand- 
mother Shirley, an aunt, uncle, and cousins Selby, 
and a godfather Deane—goes up to London, in order 
to avoid three lovers, and is shortly haunted by about 
six more. All are refused, and not unkindly, though 
a little saucy vanity peeps out in this provincial 
Helen, everybody’s darling, who sets all hearts 
aflame. But the boldest and wickedest of the lovers, 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, carries her off, in order to 
compel her into matrimony. She is timely rescued 
by an unknown young gentleman, who conveys her 
home to his sisters, and wins her eternal gratitude. 
Of course, this gratitude very speedily becomes love, 
for the gentleman is Sir Charles Grandison. 

All is now over with our saucy little Harriet. The 
gradual change from girlish conceit to humility—from 
mischievousness to meekness—from an excellent good 
opinion of herself to an absorbing admiration of 
somebody else, is charmingly done. One wonders 
how honest old Samuel got his accurate knowledge 
of girl-kind, though not of woman-kind. ‘The 
frankest of women,’ which she certainly is, finds 
her love apparently unreturned; and after various 
mysteries, and much ‘ brother-and-sisterly’ nonsense, 
which indeed all the characters are very prone to, Sir 
Charles delicately informs her of a certain Italian 
lady, Clementina, who, hopelessly loving him, has 
gone mad for his sake, and whom he feels himself 
bound to marry. He tells the whole story to the 
girl whom he really loves, but dares not sue—poor 
Harriet Byron—asks her advice upon it; which she 
gives, good generous soul! now raised by sorrow far 
above all her little follies—namely, that he should go 
at once and marry the Italian lady. 

This situation, and a few parting scenes between 
the unacknowledged, honour-silenced lovers, whom all 
their mutual friends are longing to see united, is the 
finest portion of the book. Sir Charles, generous, 
tender, and full of knightly honour, is modesty itself 
towards both women, and indeed all the fair ones who 
bestow on him their regard—he patlietically observes, 
poor fellow! ‘that he has suffered so much from good 
women ;’ while the fond, hapless Harriet has just 
pride enough to hide her affection from its object, and 
nobility enough to follow his lead in the cruel struggle 
between duty and love. Few authors have conceived 
a finer ‘ position,’ or maintained it more successfully. 

But afterwards, interest wanes, and the story drags 
in a manner intolerable to modern readers, who like 
to gallop through three volumes of exciting fiction at 
the rate of a volume per hour. Conversation after 
conversation between Sir Charles and the noble 
Italian family, who are thankful for even a heretic 
son-in-law in order to save their Clementina— between 
him and Clementina, who, loving only ‘his Mind,’ with 
a capital M, refuses her beloved for conscience’ sake ; 
his pleadings—her pleadings—everybody’s pleadings : 
scene upon scene of ‘ exaltation,’ generosity, and woe, 
terminate in an agreement that the Chevalier Grandison 
shall become her ‘ fourth brother’ (again our author’s 
favourite adopted relationship), and return to England 
a free man. Upon which, nothing loath, though 
somewhat distracted by this ‘double love’—he, after 
amiably declining a third too-devoted lady, Olivia, 
offers himself to Harriet Byron—or, rather, to her 
grandmother—and, after a whole volume of punctilio 
and hesitation, finally marries her. 

Finally, said we ?—good Mr Richardson knows not 
the meaning of the word. After the marriage, we 
have a volume and a quarter more. Lady Clementina, 
in an accession of insanity, flies to England, is met 
and protected by her ‘fourth brother,’ comforted by 
his wife, and restored to her friends, with a good 
hope that she will neither die nor become a nun, 


but the wife of a faithful Italian lover. Emily 
Jervois—Sir Charles’s ward and another of his 
involuntary lady-killings—also survives to marry 
some one else; his sisters, Lady L. and Lady G., 
take a brief opportunity between the numerous 
weddings, to present him with a nephew and niece; 
and other minor characters, bad and good, have their 


affairs settled. At last, the book ends quite abruptly: 
just as you have grown to like its lengthiness, and 
expect it to go on, winding and unwinding inter- 
minable histories—like life, lo, it ceases! Sir Charles 
and Lady Grandison—their aristocratic kin—their 
worthy Northamptonshire relatives—their friends and 
acquaintance, good and bad—all vanish into air. 
You close volume seven—omitting probably the 117 
pages of ‘Index, Historical and Characteristical’— 
and feel that you have performed a moral duty—you 
have read Sir Charles Grandison. 

Now, one asks, in what lies the charm of this book, 
to have become one of the remarkable facts of liter- 
ature ?—for such it is, and all the ridicule of Young 
England will never put it down. Style is not its 
chief merit, for it rarely rises above the epistolary 
conversational, as practised in the time of our 
great-grandfathers and grandmothers, who certainly 
wrote, and may be supposed to have talked, after that 
pattern. Nor story—the plot is slender as a thread, 
and transparent as daylight—from the very first 
volume an acute novel-reading cuild of twelve would 
guess the dénovement. 

The secret is that, with all its extravagances, or 
what seem so to us, the book has vitality. It is a 
picture, Pre-Raphaelite in its minuteness, of English 
life as existing a century ago. We feel throughout, 
that down to the merest accessories, the people 
therein are living people: that, in spite of their ‘Sir, 
* Madam,’ ‘ Best of men,’ ‘ Loveliest of women’—their 
hoops, wigs, swords, and ruffles, they are true flesh 
and blood; more so than scores of the adorable women 
and impossible men, who yearly figure through the 
twenty ‘ best novels of the season.’ 

Rarely in any fiction does one meet with such a 
number of characters, all strongly individual, and 
varied as nature herself. From the mere sketches, 
such as droll Uncle Selby, to the secondary person- 
ages, as the inimitable Charlotte Grandison, up to the 
all-perfect pair—she, beloved of all men, and he, 
admired of all women—round whom everybody else 
is perpetually circumvolving in attitudes of adoration 
—they are all human beings. Odd as they appear in 
some things, one feels that one’s revered ancestors of 
a hundred years back might—nay, must—have been 
very like them. 

And for the long-windedness of the history, is not 
life itself long-winded? Do we not take up threads 
of interest, follow them awhile, drop them or lose 
them, find them again, and again they vanish? Alas 
for novelists and dramatists! few real histories furnish 
a complete plot—satisfactory in all its parts, with a 
death or marriage to wind up with. Life is perpet- 
ually twisting and twining, weaving and unweaving, 
until at last it breaks off suddenly, or we from it, and 
is puzzled over no more. The author of Sir Charles 
Grandison may have had neither invention nor imagi- 
nation, but he certainly had the faculty of beholding 
life as it is, and painting it as he saw it. 

And what an eye for character? Witness Charlotte 
Grandison, afterward Lady G., with her loveliness, 
her wickedness, her irresistible drollery—all but, yet 
never quite heartless; her half-compelled marriage 
with the honest devoted Lord G.; her tormenting 
of him, and her struggles for matrimonial victory —till 
at last conscientiousness conquers, and ‘my fool,’ 
‘my poor creature,’ becomes heartily loved as ‘my 


odd creature,’ ‘my good man,’ and the papa of ‘my 
little marmozet.’ With all her haughtiness, Lady 
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G. is the most bewitching and lovable personage 
in the book—worth a dozen Harriet Byrons. Clemen- 
tina, the next most prominent sketch, with her 
romantic love, her beautiful bigotry, and ecstasy of 
pious self-renunciation, is, though slightly sentimental, 
very touching. Some bits of her madness almost 
remind one of Ophelia. There is an ideal loftiness 
and purity about her, which reconciles one to Sir 
Charles’s rather ridiculous position as—somebody 
suggests—the ‘ass between two bundles of hay.’ You 
feel that his veneration for 


His spirit’s mate, compassionate and wise— 


‘the noblest of women,’ as he continually calls her, 
is quite natural, and will never interfere with the 
love he bears to the ‘happiest of women’—his wife 
Harriet. y 

Harriet Byron, regarded as a woman, is—her sex 
will say—a failure. ‘Trying to soften her angelic per- 
fection by giving her a few foibles and ‘ femalities’— 
as Uncle Selby would call them—the author some- 
times makes her very much like a pretty amiable— 
fool. She is always trying to act ‘ greatly,’ and never 
managing it—except in a passive sense; and though 
this subdued part may be necessary in point of art— 
query, did our author ever think of art?—oue feels 
as if a little more were necessary, even to constitute 
her as moon to the hero’s sun. One instinctively 
pictures her at forty—fair and fat—Lady Grandison 
of Grandison Hall—chaperoning the Misses and in- 
dulging the Masters Grandison—a little foolish some- 
times, as people always admired and petted are prone 
to be; a little commonplace and conventional, yet 
always sweet and good—the mirror of matronhood 
—convinced of one important fact, that the man of 
men—the ‘entire and perfect chrysolite’—is Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Besides its infinite variety of character, another 
charm of this old book is the curious and evidently 
exact picture it gives of the manners and customs, 
principles and sentiments, of a time old enough to be 
now nearly forgotten, yet too modern to have become 
traditional or historical. We see, as before noticed, 
the accurate presentment of our great-grandfathers 
and great-grandmothers—in their daily life. They 
must have been at once a great deal more simple and 
more formal than we. 

For instance, the ‘punctilios’ of courtship and 
matrimony strike us moderns as particularly droll. 
Love-making—no, let us keep to the proper word— 
courtship—for anything so undignified as love seems 
never to be thought of—is apparently the one business 
of young men and young women. ‘The latter, from 
their earliest youth, are educated with one end—to 
be married. Old maids are quite remarkable facts. 
Every young gentlewoman is openly attended by her 
suitors—her ‘fellows’—as Charlotte Grandison irreve- 
rently calls them—who, according to their natures, 
sue her, die for her, threaten her, squabble over her, 
and altogether keep up the sort of behaviour for which 
oo now call in Policeman X. or Detective 

d. 

For all these vagaries, mariages de convenance seem 
by no means so discreditable as we now-a-days are 
disposed to assert, however we may act. Fortunes and 
settlements are openly discussed by the most devoted 
couples. ‘Treaties’—not merely from a gentleman 
for a lady, but vice verséd—are frequently set on foot 
by the friends of the parties. Thus, poor Sir Charles 
has to decline proposals for his hand from several 
enamoured ladies and their relatives. Even the 
modest Miss Harriet, when her sweet saucy stoniness 
E mankind is conquered, and herself ‘ entangled 


in a hopeless passion,’ does not scruple to avow it to 
about fifteen people, nor to take counsel from all her 
own relatives and those of the still silent gentleman, 


as to her chances of his heart. Of her own—so as he 
does not know it—she seems not the least ashamed ; 
for, as she naively observes, ‘Is not the man Sir 
Charles Grandison ?’ 

This odd mixture of freedom and formality pervades 

all things. Young ladies, married after a fortnight’s 
wooing, snub their unfortunate husbands for daring 
to beg or steal a kiss in presence of the waiting- 
woman. Young gentlemen, a day or two before 
marriage, while actually venturing in the retirement 
of the ‘cedar parlour’ upon the above terrible enor- 
mity, still address the lady as ‘Madam,’ ‘ Dearest 
Madam,’ ‘My beloved Miss Byron.’ Husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, never call one another by 
anything but their titles—as ‘ Sir Charles,’ ‘ Lady L.,’ 
‘My Lord G.;’ and never, even in moments of the 
deepest emotion, forget to bow over one another’s 
hands. 
All this curious incongruity affects us with an 
amused wonderment. We pause to consider whether 
we have grown wiser or more foolish than our pro- 
genitors; and also what our ‘dear distant descend- 
ants’ will think of our manners and customs, modes 
of action and tone of feeling—as portrayed in these 
present-day novels which shall survive the century. 
And here, judging them by the only secure test of 
permanent fame—accurate, unexaggerated nature— 
the same in all ages, though modified by the outward 
impress of the time—we cannot but suspect that their 
number will be few; that many very clever and 
amusing popularities of to-day, will slip into utter 
oblivion to-morrow, or be preserved as mere carica- 
turists, and laughed at quite as much as we now 
laugh at Sir Charles Grandison. 

The book itself may move our risibility, but the 
hero himself never. With all the flourish of trumpets 
that heralds him—the perpetual chorus of praise that 
is dinned into our ears about him—the raptures that 
all his friends go into concerning everything he is and 
does and says, and the slightly ‘ priggish’ (oh, could 
he have heard the word!) way in which he himself is 
perpetually uttering grand moral sentiments, and 
perfectly conscious of every good action he performs 
—still, we are compelled to own that Sir Charles 
Grandison justifies the universal adoration—that he 
really is the man of men. 

Thoroughly noble, just, and generous; pure 
through the temptations of a licentious time ; assert- 
ing true honour against all the shams of it then 
current; polite without insincerity ; pious without 
either intolerance or cant; severe in virtue, yet 
pitiful to the most vicious; faithful to his friends, 
and forgiving to his enemies, till his last foe is 
conquered by the force of kindness; loved by all 
women, admired by all men, yet never losing a sweet 
humility, which, coming out as it does at times to his 
nearest ties—his revered Dr Bartlett and his beloved 
Harriet—must, we feel assured, be always his before 
his God. The marvel is how the little fat bookseller 
whom nobody ever accuses of genius, could have 
conceived such an ideal of a true Christian gentleman, 

Hear what he says himself on the subject—worthy 
Samuel—whom a late serial tale has pictured in his 
habit as he lived, strutting through Tunbridge streets 
with a bevy of admiring womankind following the 
creator of Sir Charles Grandison. 

‘The editor of the foregoing collection has the 
more readily undertaken to publish it’ [amiable pre- 
tence] ‘ because he thinks human nature has often of 
late been shewn in a light too degrading; and he 
hopes, from this series of letters, it will be seen that 
characters may be good without being unnatural. 
.... Notwithstanding, it has been observed by 
some, that, in general, Sir Charles Grandison ap- 
proaches too near to the faultless character which 


critics censure as being above nature. Yet it ought 
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to be observed, too, that he performs no one action 
which it is not in the power of any man in his situa- 
tion to perform; and that he checks and restrains 
himself in no one instance in which it is not the duty 
of a prudent and good man to restrain himself’ 

Excellently and truthfully argued, dear old Samuel. 
No one can read thy musty old tomes without the 
conviction that thy stout body must have enclosed 
a greater, purer, more Christian soul than the 
be-wigged lords and high-heeled ladies who sailed 
down Tunbridge streets, the clever wits and satirical 
or sentimental poets that enlivened London—nay, 
even the admired Dr Johnson himself, ever dreamed 
of. 

It is curious to trace how simple amid an age of 
formalities—how liberal in the most ultra days of 
bigoted religionism—is this old man’s ideal of goodness, 
as presented in his hero: how he makes him pardon 
the cruelest injuries, treat kindly the lowest of the 
low, hold out repentance and atonement to the vilest 
of the vile; in all things pursuing a direct course ; 
being, as he says, ‘a law unto himself,’ amenable only 
to his Maker, and afraid of nothing, except to sin 
against his Maker. In his actions as in his character 
as son, brother, friend, husband—fulfilling, instinc- 
tively as it were, the one law of true love and true 
lovableness, ‘ esteeming others better than himself’ 
—he is exceptional among all fictitious heroes, ancient 
or modern, with which we are acquainted. 

Curious, too, to see how far in advance of his age, 
in some things, is this Sir Charles Grandison, or rather 
Mr Samuel Richardson, who, in the ‘concluding 
note,’ goes on to say, with reference to a special point 
in the book and in the character of the hero: 

*It has been objected by some persons, that a man 
less able by strength or skill to repel an affront than 
Sir Charles appears to have been, could not, with 
such honour, have extricated himself out of difficulties 
on refusing a challenge. And this is true, meaning 
by honour the favourable opinion of the European 
world from the time of its being overrun by Gothic 
barbarism, down to the present. But as that notion 
of honour is evidently an absurd and mischievous one, 
and yet multitudes are at a loss to get over it, the 
rejection and confutation of it by a person whom, it 
was visible, the consideration of his own safety did 
not influence, must surely be of no small weight. 
And when it is once allowed that there are cases 
when these polite invitations to murder’ (bravo, 
Samuel!] ‘may, consistently with honour, be dis- 
regarded, a little attention will easily find others; 
vulgar notions will insensibly wear out, and more 
ground be gained by degrees than could have been 
attempted with hope of success at once ; till at length 
all may come to stand on tlie firm footing of reason 
and religion. In the meantime, they who are less 
qualified to carry off right behaviour with honour in 
the eye of common judges, will, however, be esteemed 
for it by every serious and prudent person, and 
perhaps inwardly, by many who are mean enough to 
join outwardly in blaming them.’ 

A bold doctrine to set forth, even in the year 1796 
—the date of this seventh edition. The first edition 
must lave somewhat astonished the ‘gentlemen’ of 


period. 

Great indeed must have been the influence of this 
book in its day—a day when all new books, and 
especially novels, were comparatively rare. It 
appeared originally in serial volumes; and Sir 
John Herschel has somewhere related that when 
the penultimate volume, containing the marriage of 
Sir Charles and his Harriet, reached a certain enthu- 
siastic English village, the inhabitants immediately 
set all the bells a-ringing! In any case, it is easy to 
imagine its universal notoriety ; how the ‘fine gentle- 
men’ read it over their chocolate, and the ladies over 


the dressing of their hair; how even young gentle- 
women of tender age were allowed to sit poring over 
it in old-fashioned gardens or upon prim high-backed 
chairs; for it was notable then, as now, as being one 
of the few fictions of the time which contain nothing 
objectionable. There is hardly a word in it that we, 
more sensitive if not more really modest than our 
great-grandmothers, would scruple to read aloud to 
our sons and daughters. 

The former—bless the lads !—if at all given to ‘fast’ 
ways and satirical young Englandism, might prob- 
ably make a great mock at this dignified, decorous, 
bowing and hand-kissing, reverently behaved and 
pure-minded young gentleman of a past century; who 
is not ashamed to honour his parents—even a bad 
father—-to love his sisters, and to respect all women; 
who, a few days before marriage, can say to his wife 
—alas! you poor lads, how few of you will be able to 
say it to your wives; and yet the sentence ought to 
be written in golden letters upon every one of your 
consciences, for it is the utmost glory of manhood : 

‘Give me leave to boast—it is my boast—that I can 
look back on my past life, and bless God that I never, 
from childhood to manhood, wilfully gave pain to 
either the motherly or sisterly heart, nor from man- 
hood to the present hour, to any other woman.’ 

But whatever the boys might feel, we are certain 
our girls would be, every one of them, in love with 
Sir Charles Grandison. 

Heaven help us! are good men become so rare, 
that the mere presentment of such in a book is to be 
scoffed at by many, and regarded by almost all as 
unnatural and impossible? a merely good man, not 
one whit better, as the author himself suggests, than 
ali good men ought to be? We believe not. We 
believe that neither in this, nor in the past genera- 
tion, are honour and virtue left without a witness, 
without many witnesses. Men, not altogether perfect ; 
the ideal must always be a step beyond the real, or it 
is no ensample at all; but honest men and true, who, 
taking up such a tale as this, need neither blush nor 
deride as they read ; for people very often take refuge 
in derision when an inward stinging tells them they 
ought to blush. 

And since on the mothers of a generation depends 
much of its future glory, it lies in the power of the 
mothers of ours to cultivate in their boys all that 
Sir Charles Grandison’s dying mother so proudly 

raises : 

‘His duty to his father and to me; his love of his 
sisters; the generosity of his temper; his love of 
truth; his modesty, courage, benevolence, steadiness 
of mind, docility, and other great and amiable quali- 
ties, by which he gives a moral assurance of making 
A GOOD MAN.’ 

Observe, not a great man, a clever and brilliant 
man, a prosperous or fortunate man—simply, a good 
man. If mothers took this more to heart, haply there 
would not now-a-days be so many sons who wring 
and break the hearts of their mothers. 

But whether or no there be living good men, a novel 
with a good man in it is in itself a great reality ; for 
a truth drawn from internal evidence is often stronger 
than a mere fact. As a reverent orthodox Christian 
was once heard to say, Christianity would be none 
the less true, in its essence, if the whole of the New 
Testament history were an inspired fable. 

So whether or not he is, or ever can be, a living 
possibility, we feel that, as an example of moral 
beauty, this character of Richardson’s is, according to 
the well-known phrase, ‘not for an age, but for all 
time ;’ that, in spite of its lengthiness, absurdities, 
extravagances, some belonging to its period, and some 
the author’s own idiosyncrasy —this history is valuable 
and veritable. Hundreds of our young men and maidens 


who stupify their brains, fire their all too tindery 
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imaginations, and confuse their still unsettled notions 
of right and wrong, over a heterogeneous mass of 
modern novels, would be none the worse, but all the 
better, for hunting out this old-fashioned tale, and 
carefully studying the character of that almost for- 
gotten ideal of our great-grandmothers—Sir Charles 
Grandison. 


THE NEW GOLD-DIGGINGS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


As yet but imperfectly explored, the colony of British 
Columbia can be described only in its more import- 
ant features. Consisting of a stretch of land from 
250 to 300 miles broad, sloping in a westerly direc- 
tion, it possesses a number of rivers having their 
sources in the Rocky Mountains ; the chief of these 
streams being the Fraser River, which is navigable 
for probably 200 miles of its course. Exposed to the 
placid and balmy Pacific, into which all its rivers fall, 
the country has a greater mildness of climate than could 
be expected from its northern latitude. Although 
picturesque and varied in aspect, and resembling in 
many places the Highlands of Scotland, it is said to 
have much good land, particularly on the Fraser and 
Thompson rivers. A country abounding in hills is 
necessarily rainy, and accordingly heavy rains pre- 
vail at certain seasons, by which means the rivers are 
greatly ,swollen, but only to the temporary incon- 
venience of those who attempt to gatlier gold from 
the shoals of débris which have been washed from the 
mountains. 

The periodical occurrence of rains, and the corre- 
sponding abundance of water in British Columbia, 
form a striking contrast with the droughts and 
desiccating heats of Australia, as well as with the 
general dryness and equability of temperature of 
California. In consequence of this comparative 
moistness, we expect to hear that both pasturing and 
agriculture will flourish in the new colony. The 
woods are said to be productive and beautiful; the 
rivers and shores teem with fish—salmon in particu- 
lar—and as for mineral wealth, the variety and 
amount are beyond calculation. Coal, lime, copper, 
and gold exist in profusion; the gold, so far as yet 
known, being mainly in the shape of dust or small 
particles mixed with the sandy deposits in the rivers, 
and apparently washed from beds of quartz and other 
rocky strata in the higher regions of the country. 
At the junction of the Thompson with the Fraser 
River, these mineral deposits are more conspicuous, 
though in all probability their richness will increase 
on being explored towards the sources of the respec- 
tive streams; and at length, the centre of gold 

uct may be reached among the altitudes of the 

ky Mountains. Already, as has been said, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in prosecution of their fur- 
trade, have established posts or forts in their widely 
extended territory ; the forts being little else than 
log-cabins surrounded with strong palisades, defen- 
sible with small-arms against the attacks of savages. 
The chief forts of this kind, in going up Fraser 
River, are Fort Langley, sixty miles from the open 
sea, and eighty to ninety miles from Victoria; 
next, eighty miles higher up, Fort Hope; and four- 
teen or fifteen miles further still, Fort Yale; about a 
hundred and ten miles beyond which is the mouth of 
the Thompson River. In Fraser River there are 
several rapids, troublesome to the navigator ; but some 
of them may be ascended with care, and all are 
capable of being ultimately so far improved as to 
present no serious obstacle to traffic. No site has 
as yet been condescended upon for the future 
capital. Hitherto, Fort Langley has been selected 
for the collection of custom-house duties on goods 


entering the country. It is proper to add that, 
following out the principles of free-trade now preva- 
lent in the British dominions, these duties are by no 
means onerous. All that is wanted is a revenue suffi- 
cient to maintain public order and make such 
improvements as to roads, quays, and other matters 
as are absolutely necessary for the convenience of the 
settlers. 

According to the latest accounts, fully thirty 
thousand intending miners had already flocked to 
Vancouver’s Island and the mainland; the greater 
number being from San Francisco, between which 
port and Victoria a regular passenger-traffic had 
sprung up. Numerous American steamers had not 
only been put on the line, but kad begun plying 
between Victoria and the ports on the Fraser River. 
Parties of adventurers had, also, as we learn, 
endeavoured to open up trails by land from 
Washington territory, towards the Thompson River, 
in the expectation of reaching rich gold-fields, to 
which river-craft could not effect a passage; but the 
enormous labour required to perform these land- 
journeys, not to speak of the difficulty of carrying 
provisions, and the stealthy attacks of Indians, must 
preclude their being generally adopted; and the main 
river with its larger branches, partially impeded as 
those are by rapids, will in all probability continue 
to be the channels of traffic to and fro. 

By a writer in the Alta California, a diary is given 
of a trip by steam from Vancouver's Island to the 
upper parts of the Fraser River, which, in the exist- 
ing dearth of information, possesses some interest. 
The river is navigable by a ship-of-the-line for fifty 
miles from its mouth. 

At Fort Langley, twenty miles lower down, the 
scenery becomes very picturesque. 

‘ Now we were running around, and through, and 
among mountains and hills of all sizes, and of the 
most rugged character. Timber, timber, timber, 
nothing but timber, and hills, and trees, and snow, 
and water, with occasionally an Indian hut.’ One 
snow-capped mountain, apparently 10,000 feet high, 
was so steep that it made the head dizzy to look up 
towards its crest. A cascade thundering down the 
precipice from a height of 4000 feet, and the numerous 
rapids of the river, now formed the adventures of his 
voyage; and among the persons who gave pictur- 
esque variety to the banks were Mr Dallas and his 
newly married wife, a daughter of Governor Douglas, 
camping in their tents. 

The remainder of the voyage was made in a canoe, 
till at length they found here and there miners at 
work, and log-houses built or building. 

The newspapers of California are crowded with letters 
from correspondents — some, like the above, giving 
tolerably favourable accounts of the new diggings; 
others presenting the gloomy reports of disappointed 
adventurers, and advising people not to emigrate in 
quest of mines of wealth so very doubtful. In parti- 
cular, the rising of the Fraser is spoken of as extremely 
disastrous; nor can there be any doubt that during 
the melting of the mountain-snows, as well as 
during the severities of winter, working on the sand- 
bars of the rivers must be greatly checked, if not 
in some places altogether stopped—a circumstance 
calculated, as is alleged, to deter persons from quitting 
California. A correspondent of the San Joaquin 
Republican, of June 28, undertakes to combat adverse 
notions of this kind, and gives what will be thought 
a somewhat quizzical account of how a man may 
earn 150 dollars a day by only sitting still and doing 
nothing. ‘I regret,’ says this smart writer, : to see 
by your paper of yesterday that you are not disposed 
to encourage emigration to Fraser River as much as 
it deserves. I do not know whether or not sinister 
motives are at the bottom of your course in this 
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matter, but let me tell you that I am well posted on the 
subject. By late letters, on which I implicitly rely, 
I am assured that a man can make 150 dollars a day 
there, and do nothing. There is not only gold in the 
sand in abundance there, but the river-water holds it 
in solution in vast quantities; and the way money is 
made without work is this: the miner makes him a 
pair of sheepskin stockings, woolly side out, and 
saturates them in quicksilver overnight. The next 
day, seating himself on a rock, in an eddy favourable 
to precipitation, he puts on his stockings so saturated, 
and holds his feet in the water all day. At night, all 
he has to do is carefully to rinse his stockings, and 
150 dollars in gold-dust is the result. Much judg- 
ment, it is true, is required in selecting an eddy for 
operation, and a good deal of skill is requisite in 
performing the saturation properly ; and great critical 
nicety is necessary in the manner in which you hold 
the feet—perfect, immovable stiffness is one condition 
—in order to complete success.’ 

Assuming that by fresh accounts the most sanguine 
hopes respecting the new gold-diggings are confirmed, 
it is important to know which will form the best 
route to British Columbia. At present, the most 
available route from England is by steam to the West 
Indies and Chagres ; thence across the isthmus by rail- 
way to Panama; after which the transit is by steamers 
to San Francisco and Victoria. In his speech on the 
subject in parliament, Sir E. B. Lytton observed— 
‘Honourable gentlemen who look at the map may 
imagine this new colony at an immeasurable distance 
from England, but the government had already 
received overtures from no less eminent a person 
than Mr Cunard for a line of postal steam-vessels for 
letters, goods, and passengers, by which it is calculated 
that a passenger starting from Liverpool may reach 
the colony in about thirty-five days by way of New 
York and Panama.’ 

Besides this line of route, we anticipate that an 
effort will be made to open a communication by land 
through Canada, for which certain depressions in the 
northern part of the Rocky Mountains offer facilities. 
Already the inhabitants of the north-western states 
of the Union, as well as the Canadians, are alive to 
the practicability of a route in this direction ; for which 
an abundance of game, wood, and water, with a 
singular mildness of climate, are said to be among 
the facilities offered. The time on the road, however, 
is not calculated at less than seventy days from the 
north-western states. ‘It would not be at all sur- 
prising,’ says the New York Tribune, ‘should the 
Fraser River gold-tract, which Governor Stevens 
states extends into our possessions as far down as 
Southern Oregon, be found the richest on the conti- 
nent. The discoveries and yield thus far warrant 
such a belief. Then there must of necessity be some 
more direct communication with the Pacific than we 
now have with California; and, as an enthusiastic 
railway projector once said of another route, “The 
finger of the Almighty has indicated the route” by 
way of St Paul, the valleys of the Red and Saskat- 
chewan Rivers, over the great depression of the Rocky 
Mountains, in about the fifty-second degree of north 
latitude, as the most feasible, and in all 
desirable, to the auriferous regions of the Pacific.’ 

Whether the gold discoveries be great or small, 
they cannot fail to make British Columbia the resort 
of a large body of emigrants, who will lay the foun- 
dation of a flourishing English settlement on the 
shores of the Pacific. Nor can we doubt that Van- 
couver’s Island, with its fine natural harbours—that 
of Esquimault near Victoria, in particular—its rich 
coal-mines and fisheries, to say nothing of its agricul- 
tural and pastoral capabilities, will soon form one of 
the most important dependencies of Great Britain. 
On the commercial advantages to England, both as 


respects fresh imports of gold and the export of 
manufactured articles, it is unnecessary to expatiate. 

As information evolves, we propose to keep our 
readers acquainted with what seems trustworthy and 
advantageous to be known respecting this new and 
interesting field of enterprise. 


MY FAST FRIEND. 


Pernaps I am naturally rather sore on the subject of 
legacies. Several old ladies who were supposed to 
regard my boyhood with favouring eyes have 
departed, and made no sign to any document in my 
favour. An old gentleman to whose patronage I was 
a martyr for several years, left his will unautographed, 
and though without authentic intelligence on the sub- 
ject, I firmly believe of course that had he put his 
name to the parchment—— Well, well; I only allude 
to these facts in so far as they may account for my 
thinking that it is, as a general rule, a great mis- 
fortune to a young man to be left a little money. 
Mind, I say a young man. I am no longer one; so let 
not my present remarks stand in the way of any 
intentions which may possibly exist to increase the 
waning balance at my banker’s. 

As a proof that my anti-legacy opinions are not ill 
founded, listen to this. When I entered a medical 
school in London, of which, by the by, I was the 
brightest ornament for several years, J—— was a 
student there. We became acquainted, and were 
soon on intimate terms. He was very good-looking, 
attended lectures regularly, was clever with his 
hands, a favourite with his teachers, and, in short, 
was looked upon as the most promising youth 
about the place. Although we were both hard 
workers, we began to take an occasional evening 
stroll through the town, which, as the reader may 
be aware, is particularly fascinating after nightfall. 
Sometimes we perambulated the Haymarket; at 
others, we would cross the bridge, and patronise 
the theatres over the water; or buying masks, the 
black of which was anything but a fast colour, and 
came off copiously on our hands and noses, we would 
spend an hour or twoin Vauxhall, trying to realise the 
idea, that we were having great fun; and then would 
walk home with aching feet and empty pockets, but 
happy in the thought that we had been ‘seeing life.’ 
Now, whoever invented that phrase, so far as London- 
life goes, has a great deal to answer for; all the infidel 
and otherwise immoral publications that ever were 
issued, never wrought the same amount of ruin among 
young men as that absurd lying phrase, ‘seeing life.’ 
My dearly beloved brethren, what sort of life was it 
we used to pay so largely for the privilege of seeing? 
Was it not a sham from beginning to end? Was it 
not merely vice endeavouring for an hour or two to 
appear in a state of reckless mirth and jollity? 

But J—— and I didn’t believe that, not we. Was it 
not, we imagined, a great privilege to get into a fast 
set now and then, and appear to be a couple of young 
swells of enormous wealth and liberality ; to be allowed 
to pay double for supper in Bazan’s cellar, underneath 
Piccadilly ; tostroll into the Haymarket supper-rooms, 
go up stairs, and wait an interminable length of time 
for lobster salad which never came; to indulge in that 
style of repartee termed chaff; to bury our noses and 
our cares in that nectar of our young Olympus, half- 
and-half! Of course it was; and for all my moralising, 
I look with tender pity upon all you young block- 
heads, who, thinking as I did once, are following in 
the footsteps of your idiotic elders. 

But you'll have your eyes pulled open by Time’s long 
skinny fingers some day, as mine have been. In the 
meantime, I warn you that ‘seeing life’ of that 
description doesn’t make you one bit more wide 
awake, or subtle in the ways of the world, but 
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destroys your health, empties vour pockets, and, what 
is of far greater consequence than either, blunts that 
keen perception between right and wrong which 
ought to be to you a coat of triple steel in the battle 
of life. 

Financial deficiencies cut my career about the town 
very short; moreover, not being built after the 
Adonis model, and not being ready with my tongue, 
the life of a fast man was not one in which I was likely 
toshine. So, relapsing into a quiet plodding student, 
I spent my days in the anatomical rooms, and my 
nights in the hospital for the chance of cases of 
accident coming in; and at last, as all working-men 
do about a medical school, became a somebody in it. 
In the meanwhile, I became less intimate with J——, 
who seldom now appeared at lecture; and it soon 
came out that his aunt had died and left him money. 
‘Oh,’ thought I, ‘that accounts for the snob cutting 
me in the Quadrant the other day, as I walked along 
with a parcel of books under my arm.’ 

I was a poor man, and of course looked with sus- 
picion and disgust on J——, now that he was well off. 
Confound him! no’ one ever died for my benefit, 
except in an anatomical point of view. I felt ill used, 
and was never happy except when alone with my 
grievance. 

Time passed on, and I quite lost sight of J——. 
The autumn vacation came and went, and then the 
Ist of October, with its introductory lectures and 
meetings with old friends; then a couple of months’ 
earnest vigorous work, and then Christmas. 

Eheu! the thought of Christmas in London almost 
brings tears to my eyes even now, while my wife sits 
by me elaborating some coat-of-many-colours for the 
small Joseph on the rug. There was hard and con- 
tinued frost that year; and one day, skating on the 
long water in Kensington Gardens, I bumped up 
against J——. We fraternised again ; but he was not, 
by any means, the same happy, well-to-do-looking 
fellow he once was, though there was far more 
pretension in his manner. He spoke in the peculiar 
drawl affected by the British swell, was smoking 
a cigar, and had a capital pair of skates on; but 
still there was a something about him I didn’t like 
—a seedy look about his cuffs and collar, an up-all- 
night and home-with-the-milk appearance I had 
presented too often myself to mistake in others; his 
right lower eyelid, too, was somewhat variegated— 
green and yellow with red streaks. In short, said 
I to myself as I shot along one of the swept paths on 
the ice: ‘J——, my boy, there ’s something wrong 
with you; I don’t feel as if I envied you so much as I 
used; I’d sooner be the old slow-coach I am, after all.’ 
And coming to the bank near the small bridge, I took 
off my skates and walked away up Westbourne 
Terrace, thinking about J—— and all our old larks 
we had had together. 

Next day saw me on the ice again. One of the 
skate-strappers came up and said: ‘ That gent I seed 
you talking to last evening, sir, has bin and took my 
best pair o’ skates with him; and though it may be a 
mistake, it’s hard lines on a poor cove like me, and 
it ‘ll thaw shocking before morning.’ And so it did. 
So I went back to the old work, the dear old work, 
for such I hold anatomy to be. It was the custom in 
the schools, in my day, to dissect till one o’clock, and 
then go round the hospital. At each bed the surgeon 
or physician used to stop, and if its inmate happened 
to be a new one, the dresser or clinical clerk read 
out the case for the benefit of the students standing 
round. One day, about two years from the time I 
met J—— on the ice, I went into one of the surgical 
wards and found the students congregated round a 
bed, so as to prevent my seeing the patient; but I 
heard the dresser read: ‘John Brown, et. 24; has at 


5 ame no occupation, but was formerly a medical 


student ; has no particular place of residence, and has 
spent the last few nights in the streets ; is in the habit 
of spirit-drinking, and is unable to provide himself 
with proper food ; admitted for erysipelas, following a 
cut on the hand received in a public-house row.’ 

The surgeon made one or two remarks upon the 
case, and moved away to the next bed, followed by his 
disciples. I drew nearer to the patient, and saw, to 
my horror and surprise, in the thin wasted face, the 
pinched nose, the staring, restless eyes, enough 
remaining to convince me that this miserable outcast 
from the London streets was no other than my old 
light-hearted companion J——. 

I almost involuntarily called him by name; a flush 
of rage and pain passed over his face as he said in a 
husky whisper : ‘ Don’t speak so loud.’ He need not 
have distressed himself; no one there knew him 
except myself. He was so changed in appearance, 
that the surgeon could scarcely have been expected 
to recognise him, while the class was composed of 
students who had entered the school after his brief 
career had closed. He was in so excited a condition 
that I left him; but having the entrée of the wards, 
I returned after the visit, and sitting down on the 
locker by his bed, inquired how he had .passed the 
last two years. He was very fretful and nervous, 
but seemed to have pleasure in talking of himself, | 
and I gathered the following particulars. At the 
time he gave up coming to college, and became a 
man about town, he had not come into his aunt’s 
legacy, which was about L.2000; but he was induced 
to forestall it by a friend, a fellow he met at a wine- 
party, with whom he was walking one unlucky day. 
They looked at some things in the Burlington Arcade, 
and J—— said: ‘Now, I’d buy that if I’d the 
money.’ 

‘Not got the money,’ says his companion; ‘a man 
with your prospects hard-up. Didn’t you tell me you 
were down in some old lady’s will for a lot of 
money ?’ 

‘Well, but I don’t come into it for a year.’ 

‘Oh, you innocent, don’t you know you can raise 
the money now, if you feel inclined? I’ll put you up 
to a thing or two, J——, my boy,’ 

So the result of this conversation was, that J—— 
went with this disinterested friend to a loan-society, 
where J—— had to insure his life, at an extra 
premium too, because the cautious medical referee 
detected something suspicious in his thorax, which 
might carry him off before the year expired. Then 
J—— was admitted to a wonderfully mysterious 
room, in which three gentlemen sat at a green table 
(one of the three being the disinterested friend who 
suggested the proceeding), and he was asked to take 
a seat opposite them, which he did with that humility 
and respect due to great capitalists. Some financial 
rite having been performed, he found he had borrowed 
on the security of the life-assurance policy and his 
aunt’s money in prospect, L.1000, which meant L.900, 
for, of course, there are a few trifling preliminary 
expenses attending all such matters; so he, who had 
entered the office almost a supplicant, so subdued 
was he by the dignity of the establishment, and the 
sublime suavity of the secretary, came out feeling 
himself a man of means; he took a cab to the nearest 
bank, accompanied by this disinterested friend, who 
introduced him, and got him cheque and cash books, 
and instructed him in the little technicalities to be 
observed by a gentleman with a balance at his 
banker’s. Under the auspices of this invaluable 
adviser, J—— became a man about town, which 
means one who leads a gas-light life in the streets, 
and frequents places where steady-going people 
would prefer not being seen. He also indulged in 
expensive presents to young ladies of the corps de 

t, and betted freely with the disinterested friend, 
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who always won. The L.900 soon melted away, and 
he could not pay the insurance premium nor the 
interest on the loan; and having forfeited his aunt’s 
legacy by these omissions, he became very miserable. 
Hard living and anxiety had by this time begun to 
tell severely upon a constitution never very robust. 
Unable at last to provide himself with proper food, 
he took to spirit-drinking, and at last subsisted almost 
entirely upon gin. He had neither funds nor inclina- 
tion to return to college and resume his professional 
studies; while at the same time the usual refuge, an 
assistantship in the country, was shut to a man of his 
dissipated habits. For the few months previous to 
his admission into —— Hospital, he had hung about 
the spirit-stores, where he occasionally met some old 
acquaintance who would give him a shilling or a 
dram. One night, while he was drinking at the bar 
of the —— public-house in Oxford Street, the disin- 
terested party came in, and affected not to recognise 
J——, who straightway made some insulting remark, 
and was turned out by the waiters. In the scuffle, 
his hand was cut by some glass, and the erysipelas 
he was suffering from was the result. ‘ But, old boy,’ 
said he, as he finished his story, ‘it will soon be all 
right, you know, and I intend turning over a new leaf: 
people don’t die of the erysipelas often, do they?’ 

I made him no answer, for this malady was at the 
time epidemic, and slaughtering great numbers of 
such patients as himself. I knew his chance of 
recovery was a very slender one. It was therefore 
with considerable anxiety that I entered the ward 
next morning, and heard with little surprise that he 
was considerably worse; the erysipelas had spread 
over his neck and chest, and he was delirious. The 
other patients expressed annoyance at being disturbed 
by the abominable blasphemies he uttered, and we 
had to remove him into a private room. There I 
sat by him, administering strong stimulants till he 
died. Not one sufficiently lucid interval occurred in 
his hours of apparently great mental and bodily suf- 
fering, to give me another opportunity of conversing 
with him, and ascertaining his wishes upon any 
worldly matters. 

That afternoon, as I was passing out of the hospi- 
tal, there was a decent-looking girl of eighteen, with 
an infant in her arms, asking the porter if ‘there was 
a patient called J—— in the house.’ ‘No, ma’am— 
none of that name.’ ‘That was the real name,’ I whis- 
pered to him, ‘of the erysipelas case in —— ward.’ Her 
sharp ears heard my remark, and inferred the truth 
from it; and I found that even poor J——’s death was 
not unmourned, and that he had one, at least, to 
follow his pauper funeral. 


‘THE LANCASHIRE REBELS’ 


Arter the conclusion of the long war with Napoleon 
the Great, which released the strained attention of the 
nation from the all-absorbing interest of a fierce 
struggle for life or death, our fathers appear to have 
found time hang somewhat heavily upon them. 
Politicians of high rank felt that the game of politics 
was waxing dull; politicians in lower position turned 
their eyes to home cares and interests, and gave to 
them the keen attention which had been fostered by 
nearly twenty years of foreign war. The village patriots, 
who had been wont to assemble on Saturday nights 
at the alehouse to talk over the news from Russia, 
or the last dispatches from the Peninsula, were 
obliged to seek a new text.for their conversation; 
and most naturally found it in the severe sufferings 
which at that time afflicted large numbers of the 
working-classes. Bad harvests and heavy taxes 
made food dear; the sudden reduction of the army, 
and the diminution or disbandment of the still 
larger army of labourers maintained in the works 


necessary for the carrying on of a long and arduous 
struggle in distant lands, had for the nonce made 
labour cheap. The labourers were ill off, and were 
naturally discontented. Being but ill educated, and 
knowing at best nothing at all of political economy, 
they were apt to mistake the chief causes of their 
suffering, and to look upon their rulers, who were 
many of them personally unpopular on other grounds, 
as the cause of the evils which pressed so heavily 
upon them. Accordingly, at this time, a strong 
spirit of hostility to the government of the day had 
taken possession of a large portion of the orders 
debarred by the existing electoral arrangements from 
taking any direct part in political affairs; and we 
hear of Hampden Clubs, and similar societies, in 
every small town throughout the country, and 
especially in the manufacturing districts of England. 
The artisans of Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire were, as usual, among the foremost in the 
political movement. It is not our intention to enter 
into any account of the questions disputed between 
them and the government, or to give any opinion upon 
the merits or demerits of the numerous schemes of 
reform which were every day started and discussed. 
Those who are curious in such matters may find 
ample information on the facts of the case in the 
published history of those times; and, by studying 
the memoirs and writings of the 'cading statesmen 
and agitators of the day, may acquire a pretty 
accurate notion of the feelings with which each party 
regarded the character and conduct of the other. 
The intention of this paper is merely to describe one 
of the incidents of that contest, of which an interest- 
ing narrative has been left us by one of the principal 
actors, and in which the lordly statesmen who saw in 
these popular agitations terrible conspiracies against 
the throne and the constitution were brought into 
direct personal communication with some of the 
dreaded conspirators. 

One cold morning in March 1817, the streets of 
Manchester witnessed a singular scene. A large 
number of men, women, and children were assembled 
in St Peter’s Fields, just outside what was then the 
town which claimed to be regarded as the metropolis 
of the cotton manufacture. They were all persons in 
the lower rank of life, and their attire and counten- 
ances spoke of distress, of hard labour, of low wages, 
of poor food, and grievous anxiety. Most of the 
men carried rugs or blankets strapped on their backs, 
containing some little parcel of clothes or necessaries, 
as if they had come from, or were about to start 
upon, a long and, to foot-travellers, a wearisome 
journey. Scarcely had the meeting collected, how- 
ever, when an enemy appeared on the scene. The 
magistrates of the district had sent the police and 
the military to disperse it. Thus the orderly march 
which had begun to form was dispersed. 
numbers fled in irretrievable confusion; not a few 
were carried off to prison; and only a part of the 
assemblage contrived to meet again, and form in 
some sort of marching array on the London Road. 
Here the men began to take leave of wives and 
sweethearts, and the father to embrace the children 
from whom he was to be long apart, then to return 
after having aided to achieve great things for himself 
and his fellows, and obtained good government and 
ample food for all. These men were going to march, 
with their blankets on their backs, to London. They 
hoped to be joined on the road by thousands of their 
fellow-workmen from all parts of the country, and 
finally to enter the metropolis in grand procession, 
and demand with imposing force from the prince- 
regent their grand panacea for all social evils—reform 
of parliament. The march began; and about three 
hundred reached the bridge near Stockport, which 
was occupied by the yeomanry who had aided in the 
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Here the 
Blanketeers wavered; some endeavoured to make 
their way across the bridge; some plunged into the 
waters, and got safe to the other side, with drenched 
clothes and blanket; while the swords of the troops 
gave a terrible seriousness to a scene. ‘Two or 
three lives were lost, but the onward march of the 
procession continued. More than two hundred slept 
at Macclesfield, most of them in the open air. The 
next morning, about a hundred resumed their route. 
But no one joined them; the people of the towns 
they passed looked shy upon them. Their numbers 
dwindled ; one after another fell off, and slunk away 
home; the party diminished to forty, to twenty, to 
six; and by nightfall it was no more. So ended the 
introductory scene of the drama of ‘the Lancashire 
Rebels.’ 

A few days afterwards, the authorities, aroused 
by this demonstration, began to take active steps 
against those who were suspected to have been ring- 
leaders. Several were arrested; about two hundred 
and fifty were lodged for a time in the prisons of 
Manchester and Chester, and about half a score of the 
most active were despatched to London, to be personally 
examined before the assembled Privy Council. Accord- 
ingly, the next scene is laid in the Home Office, the 
actors therein being among the highest and the lowliest 
in the land. On the one hand were noblemen of the 
loftiest rank and the proudest political station. At 
their head sat one who had been the colleague and 
the rival of William Pitt, and once the favourite of 
George III.; a man vain and self-opinionated to excess. 
Though weak in intellectual gifts, and so inadequate 
to the high position he had once held, that Pitt, then 
nominally in opposition, but not disposed to deal 
unkindly by him, had exacted from his sarcastic 
young friend Canning a promise ‘not to laugh at his 
majesty’s government,’ and especially at his majesty’s 
prime-minister. Respectable by character, his one 
fatal fault had then made him a public jest; gentle 
and kindly by temperament, his inordinate self-esteem 
had involved him in ceaseless squabbles with his 
friends, and well-nigh proved too much for even the 
magnanimity of Pitt to tolerate. He had no natural 
vice of disposition ; most foreign to his spirit were the 
vices of tyranny and cruelty; but his weakness and 
vanity had led him to delight and take pride in the 
functions of a political police-officer. He had made 
it his business to detect conspiracies, and his pleasure 
to expose and to thwart them. Not being gifted by 
nature with strong sense or sound judgment, this 
habit had made him at once suspicious and credulous, 
whenever any sign of popular discontent appeared, 
which his own ingenuity, or the malice of a hired 
informer, could attribute to seditious and treasonable 
plans for the overthrow of his majesty’s government, 
or the destruction of his unpopular ministers. He 
was ‘a tall, square, and bony figure, apparently 
upwards of fifty years of age, and with thin and rather 
gray hair ; his forehead was broad and prominent, and 
from their cavernous orbits looked mild and intelligent 


eyes. 

Such was the then dreaded Lord Sidmouth—a man 
whose weaknesses had made him more generally 
detested by the people, who knew him only by his 
deeds, than vices far more serious might have done; 
and such is the sketch drawn of him by one of that 
class which he most feared and persecuted, and one 
who never could have spoken of him with temper or 
courtesy, but for the personal interview which gave 
him an opportunity of knowing the man as well as 
the minister. Many of his colleagues sat at the same 
table ; and among them one whose unpopularity sur- 
passed his own, and the intelligence of whose terrible 
end, some years afterwards, was received with shouts 
or murmurs of savage exultation by thousands to 


whom his name was the symbol of a detested system. 
Lord Castlereagh is described as ‘a good-looking 
person in a plum-coloured suit;’ and his presence 
seems by no means to have realised the expectations 
formed by men who had been accustomed to greet 
his name, in public meetings or in social gatherings, 
with hooting and execration. If the ministers were 
not at all such, in appearance or demeanour, as those 
who now stood before them’ had expected, certainly 
they must, on their part, have been not a little sur- 
prised by the aspect and the conduct of the captives 
who had been brought into their presence, from a 
distance which then required several days’ journey, 
to be interrogated as dangerous conspirators ‘ against 
the peace of our lord the king, his crown and dignity.’ 
Weavers, artisans, and men of like condition, includ- 
ing among them one village tooth-drawer, whom they 
dignified with the title of doctor—such were the 
persons accused of an attempt to subvert the throne, 
and destroy the constitution. Nor was their personal 
demeanour by any means discordant with their real 
condition. They looked what they were—mere work- 
ing-men, some of whom possessed a little more intelli- 
gence, a little more knowledge, and perhaps a little 
more of the faculty of speech than is, or then was, 
common in their rank of life. One incident that 
occurred appears sufficiently ludicrous, when we 
recollect that the subject of it was a man supposed 
to be a ringleader in a treasonable conspiracy of 
magnitude so alarming as to require such serious 
precautions. The soi-disant doctor was asked his 
name, and as a doubt arose about the spelling, he 
was requested to solve it. He accordingly gave the 
spelling vivé voce—‘ Haitch, hay, hah, hel, hay, why.’ 
The assembled Privy Council did not understand 
broad Lancashire; so the doctor’s pronunciation did 
not much enlighten them, and he was asked to write 
his name. Feeling, however, that his writing was 
likely to perplex the gentlemen almost as much as his 
dialect, he handed to Lord Sidmouth a prescription- 
label bearing his name, which, having been filled up 
beforehand by a mischievous friend or patient, not a 
little amused the cabinet. It ran thus: ‘Joseph 
Healey, Surgeon, Middleton. Plase take 200 spoon- 
fuls of this mixture each 2 hours’ Such were the 
accidents that diversified an examination of men 
arrested on the capital charge of high treason forty 
years ago. 

One of these men, a Middleton weaver, and the 
secretary of the ‘Hampden Club’ in that place, made 
good use of the occasion. He spoke up, unabashed 
by the presence of the great men before whom he 
stood, and unexcited by the importance with which 
their apprehensions had temporarily invested him 
and his associates. He told the Privy Council, with 
genuine Lancashire sense and spirit, exactly what he 
thought and felt. He made no secret, and no boast, of 
what he had done, while he disclaimed the popularity 
and protested against the penalties likely to wait on 
what he was accused of doing, but had not done. No 
equal in society, no rival in parliament, could have told. 
Lord Sidmouth and his colleagues with more plain- 
ness what he thought of their conduct towards him 
and his fellows. With perfect respect of manner, and 
with perfect frankness of speech, he denounced 
ministerial errors and parliamentary corruption 
before these statesmen and borough proprietors. 
They had seldom heard the truth so plainly spoken 
before, and certainly had not expected to hear it in 
language so temperate, and yet so decided, from a 
working-man examined before them on a capital 
charge. To their credit be it spoken, they were 
favourably impressed by the manliness and open 
bearing of the prisoner. After a short and not painful 
detention, they released him with courteous words 


and treatment, and sent him back to his fellow-towns- 
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men a wiser man, in appreciation at least of the 
motives and intentions of the governing class, if not 
a less earnest radical. If they did not profit as they 
might by the lesson they received, as to the real 
views of the village reformers of the northern counties, 
it was principally because they trusted rather to the 
worst possible class of information—that of their 
hired spies. These men, villains by profession, had 
of course an interest in making the most of seditious 
words and popular excitement. For their own pur- 
poses, they fostered the treason which they were then 
paid to betray. The ministers did not intend this, of 
course ; but it was so obviously probable, and indeed 
inevitable, that they ought to have foreseen it. It was 
the repeated detection of such villainy on the part of 
informers that at last compelled the government to 
abandon the practice of employing men to attend the 
meetings of the agitators and their adherents, in 
order to reveal their plans to the authorities. But 
for many years this system, utterly unpardonable in 
the rulers of a civilised country, kept the government 
constantly misinformed as to the views and aspira- 
tions of large classes of its subjects, and exaggerated 
the mutual ignorance which the immense distance of 
rank and condition naturally engendered. The very 
men who were on this occasion released by the 
council were afterwards, in many instances, inveigled 
to destruction by the artifices of paid agents of the 
Home Office. Such isolated encounters as that just 
described could not enlighten those who took such 
effectual means to be kept in the dark. 


KUNCHUN-CHURLOO. 


I was not seriously ill, but I wanted change of air, 
which, even when it is not of a superior quality to 
that which we daily imbibe, proves frequently bene- 
ficial to the hipped and dyspeptic invalid—just as the | 
diet, to be perfectly wholesome, requires occasional 
variation. I had been two years at Poonah, one 
of the healthiest, cheerfulest, most desirable stations 
in the three presidencies; but a close routine of 
arduous office-work, a surplusage of the red-tape 
slavery that somehow adheres to every system of 
government originated and carried out by British 
heads, it matters not in what country or clime, had 
undermined the natural strength of my constitution, 
which required a little repair. I love India—I loved 
it then, even when authorities and powers were more | 
open to censure than they are now, for happily, not 
only is the schoolmaster abroad, but with him is to 
be found the active spirit of conscientiousness, whose 
rule is progress, and whose law is justice. 

I wanted solitude—a little breathing-time from 
irksome duties, and scarcely less tiresome gaieties. I 


was sick of merciless field-days, monotonous balls, 
incessant mess-dinners, and amateur theatricals, | 
where our Lady Macbeths and Lydia Languishes were 

appropriated by burly captains of the grenadiers, six 

feet high, and unfledged ensigns, who had not yet | 
mastered the goose-step, nor doffed the unpitied name | 
of griffin. I spoke the principal native languages | 
with sufficient fluency to need no moonshee or in- | 
terpreter; and needed no other companions in my 
rambles than two faithful servants, and a sepoy, 
whose earnest desire to accompany me, backed by my 
consent, had readily obtained him a month’s furlough. 
He was an excellent shikar or sportsman, and a brave 
honest fellow, whose good qualities I had cognizance 
of. Determined to avoid the beaten track of mere 
picnic and shooting excursionists, I chose a range of 
country which, though then peaceably quiet, had, in 
the war of the Pindarrees, acquired rather an ill fame. 
I remembered, indeed, that some six years back, an 
officer and his wife, while journeying through a portion 
of it, had been attacked by /ooties or marauders, and 


that though Major Matheson escaped with his life, 
the body of his wife, who had been cruelly murdered, 
was found in the jungle some days after, whilst of 
their infant daughter no traces were ever discovered. 

But these days were over, and report gave out no 
sounds of warning or alarm. My plan was to ride or 
walk quietly in the morning until I came upon some 
pretty hamlet or sequestered spot that hit my fancy, 
and there to await till my one-poled tent and servants 
came up to halt for the day—for two or three, if I 
chose. All places were new to me, and each was 
almost sure to please by reason of that very novelty. 
Sometimes there were abundance of plants to collect, 
for I piqued myself on my botany ; very often there 
was prolific game, unattended by risk in the pursuit; 
and everywhere there was an old pagoda or a ruined 
killa (fortress) to sketch; perhaps the cell of some 
ancient anchoret beside a picturesque bowry or deep 
draw-well, over which trailed many a variegated liana, 
or drooped a banian-tree, laden with its bright-red 
figs, the favourite food of many a bird. 

From those ascetic mendicants who spread their 
praying-carpets by the wayside, it is not difficult to 
win many a wild tradition by welcome courtesy, and 
still more welcome coin. I have seldom failed to 
enter into amicable alliance with the religious pilgrim, 
whether of Mussulman or Hindoo creed ; but there is 
a way of doing things, and surely it is easy for all 
who reverence their own God, to spare animadversions 
on the beliefs of others; quite as sincere, 
though not so enlightened. 

In a very happy frame of mind I thus passed a 
fortnight, wandé¢ring here and there, to and fro, until 
at last I came to Jejurry, a place of which I had 
heard, and which, although only twenty-eight miles 


| from Poonah, was in those days perfectly unknown to 


more than half the European community there. Yet 
Jejurry is not without its claims to the attention of 
the scene-seeker. It is a Marhatta town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, and not void of ount 
importance as a rendezvous for many a follower of 
Brahma. The celebrity of its dewul, or pagoda, 
renders it a favourite resort for the Hindoo religionist. 
So far back as the year 1792, we learn from the 
statistics of Bejapoor, that the priestesses, as they 
are called, or dancing-girls attached to the temple, 
amounted to 250. In 1823, when I visited it, there 
might probably be fifty less; but the Brahmans and 
beggars that haunted the purlieus of the dewul were 
innumerable. Dedicated to one of the endless incar- 
nations of Siva, assumed by him to slay a redoubted 
and cruel giant, the pagoda has a magnificent appear- 
ance as it breaks upon the traveller’s sight, newly 
released from leafy jungles. Situated on a steep 
ascent, whence a varied and striking landscape 
salutes the eye, it is visible at a great distance on 
three sides, where the country is free from wood; 
and though not covered with gilding, or made musical 
by glittering bells, like the Buddhist temples of Ava, 
its gray rugged walls, vast proportions, and salient 
abutments, here and there profusely festooned with 
lianas, are well worthy of a minute inspection and 
description. On the huge misshapen idol, which is 
the esoteric magnet of the place, it is asserted that, 
at no very remote period, L.6000 were annually 
expended; and when the retinue of priests, acolytes, 
elephants, horses, &c., which is entertained is con- 
sidered, the fact becomes less a matter of doubt than 
of astonishment. Certain it is, that this idol is daily 
bathed in rose-water, and sprinkled with the sacred 
water of the Ganges, conveyed from a distance of 
upwards of a thousand miles. 

Richly decorated with gems, perfumed with the 
most expensive attars, and surrounded with almost 
hourly and ever-fresh offerings of fruit and flowers, 
the idol is one of the still-existing evidences of the 
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reign of superstitious fanaticism on the earth. The 
support of the establishment is derived from houses, 
gardens, and fields given by devotees; nor can it be 
ignored that the priestesses, the dancing-girls of the 


temple, are a source of revenue rather than of 


expense. 

Thad passed several days here pleasantly enough, 
when I was asked one morning by a very courteous 
and intelligent gosain, whose acquaintance I had 
made on my arrival, whether I had visited Kunchun- 
Churloo. I replied in the negative, asking what 
object worthy of observation the place, if a place, 
contained. 

‘Maharaj,’ said he, ‘it is a place, and one that 
deserves a visit. The name, as you may know, means 
the Tank of the Dancing-girl; and the legend which 
is attached to it renders it a favourite resort to* the 
devout; while to sportsmen, like yourself, there is 
such abundant variety of game in the jungles and 
jheels (marshes) near it, that it deserves your inves- 
tigation.’ 

‘And the legend, father—is it so brief as to admit 
of your relating it in a short time?’ 

‘ By your favour, sahib!’ and the gosain, adjusting 
those robes, dyed with red ochre, which denote the 
strict worshipper of Siva, related the tradition I 
here abbreviate : 

‘Many years ago, when this temple was yet young, 
the jungle which stretches for four miles towards the 
west was infested by serpents of such deadly venom 
and ferocity, as is now only to be found in the naja 
or cobra da capello—a sacred emblem, and a wor- 
shipped symbol of the Deity. But, unlike this holy 
reptile, the snakes in the neighbourhood were 
diabolical spirits, the accursed offspring of the giant 
Manimal, destroyed by mighty Siva. Now, unhappily, 
when Siva, or Mahadeo, slew the monstrous oppressor, 
he neglected to scorch up the blood which flowed from 
the wounds of Manimal, from every drop of which 
sprang a vicious reptile. The loathsome twin-headed 
serpent, spotted with leprosy; the whip-snake, with 
gray and white bands, whose tail is spiked with 
poisonous thorns; the green-snake, that darts from 
the trees on the passer-by; the variegated carpet- 
snake, whose bite slays ere the bitten has had time to 
shriek ; the black snake, whose fangs emit a sickening 
odour that fascinates the bird on the bough; and 
many others, with scorpions and centipedes, were 
engendered by the blood of the giant festering in the 
sun’s heat. And when Siva, grieved at his omission, and 
withheld by the Highest from any future incarnation, 
witnessed the misery that followed, and the desolation 
of the country, he was permitted to prophesy, that 
the serpent-brood should only be extinct when a 
priestess of the pagoda, young, beautiful, brave, and 
chaste, resisting the temptations of the world, should 
resign herself a sacrifice to death by daring to lead 
the swarm of reptiles to the lake of the Jins, on the 
margin of the forest. Well, Maharaj, after many 
years, a fair young damsel joined the troop of dancing- 
girls, expressing her determination to offer her life at 
the tank of the Jins. ‘Two years were passed in 
holy purification ere the Brahmans consented to the 
sacrifice, when, perceiving how every temptation 
that was made to withdraw her from the life of 
‘purity and worship she had adopted, was resisted, 
they agreed. I will not delay my account by 
describing the grandeur of the procession and the 
wonders of the cavalcade that were prepared to do 
her honour. Obeying, no doubt, the voice of Brahma 
within her, she refused to mount the sacred elephant 
that was in readiness, and commanding the Brahmans, 
the proud Byragees, the Suniassies, and other votaries 
of our creed, to let her precede them, she stepped 
forth alone into the jungle, no other weapon in her 
hand than the vina or lute, to which she was accus- 


tomed to chant her songs in the service of the gods. 
O Maharaj! as she entered the forest, followed slowly 
by the mute and wondering crowd, every leaf seemed 
to rustle with life, every tree became alive with livid. 
and horrible reptiles; the air was fetid with their 
breath, and the only sound was sibilation. But, lo! at 
the first chord of her vina, at the first gush of music 
that issued from her throat, the wind became fragrant 
as the utterance of a multitude of roses, and the 
menacing hisses sank into silence, only broken by her 
glorious voice. Then, too, the terrible creatures, 
ranging themselves obediently out of the track, with- 
out erecting a crest, or vibrating a forked tongue, 
followed her gravely as she proceeded; nor did she 
falter a step, or pause in her song, till she reached 
the lake. ‘There, waving her hand in farewell to the 
crowd, she again began to sing, and, stepping into the 
water, was followed by the noxious swarm of serpents. 
When she had attained the depth of her waist, she 
took off her tiara, and, throwing it into the waves, 
exclaimed: “Siva, the Destroyer, come now and 
complete the death of the giant and his progeny!” 
Whereat the whole brood of snakes sank dead into 
the depths of the pool. When the water had now 
gained her neck, she cast forward her vina, exclaim- 
ing: “Vishnu, the Preserver, let nothing that is 
poisonous henceforward be found in this lake!” And 
then, with a sound of music strangled in her pure 
throat by the permitted death, she disappeared 
beneath the waters. In that spot, where she was 
last seen, a rocky altar has arisen, whose foot is 
swathed by the rich foliage and scented cups of the 
sacred lotus; and thither come the devout, the sick, 
and the sorrowful, to invoke the assistance of the 
gentle divinity which presides over what is now 
called Kunchun-Churloo, the Dancing-girl’s Tank.’ 

‘Sahib,’ cried my Marhatta sepoy, Jung Rao, ‘let 
me instantly order the saman geeman (bag and baggage) 
to proceed to this wonderful place.’ 

‘ All in good time,’ said I, smiling at an eagerness 
which, whether proceeding from his avowed admiration 
of the gosain, or from the delight he anticipated in a 
new field for his sporting capabilities, was sufficiently 
apparent. Thanking the gosain for his legend, and 
quietly depositing an unrejected monetary proof of 
my obligations in the skirts of his robes, I received 
his assurance that he intended to follow me to the 
tank, where he could point out to me the various 
beauties of the scene. 

It was, in trath, a very lovely spot ; and as I ordered 
my little tent to be pitched on a gentle knoll, ascending 
from the verdant rim of the tank, and saw that the 
silvan beauties of the landscape nowhere deteriorated 
into thick or sombre jungle, whilst little patches of 
cultivation—millet, chick-peas, and other grain— 
testified that agriculture was not altogether wanting ; 
and whilst some scattered buffalos and sheep were 
feeding in the rich meadows, or the former splashed 
like sea-horses in the tank, I could not but think how 
happily and innocently a few lives might pass here 
under a kind and paternal dynasty, and blest by 
education and peace. There was a small hamlet close 
by; and the result of our first day’s sport was a 
banquet of game so ample that all who chose had a 
share in it. 

Next morning, when as yet the skies gave forth no 
rosy courier of daylight, I wandered forth alone, 
directing my steps to the east, that I might witness 
the effects of sunrise on the upland glades which 
ascended towards a distant mountain. There was a 
broad path; and as I slowly advanced, the cry of the 
quail amidst the grass, the coo of the wood-dove 
among the bushes, and the whir of an owlet or 
bat, retreating instinctively from the coming light, 
announced that already dawn was at hand. And yet 
no signs of it, to my wonder, appeared ; and presently 
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as I looked at my watch, and perceived that, instead 
of coming from the east, which I faced, a dim and 
unaccustomed light was thrown from behind me, my 
ears were saluted by the welcome ‘ Ram, ram!’ of the 
gosain, and there, in advance of me he stood, his arms 
erect and extended, his form dilated, and altogether 
presenting a very statuesque appearance. 

‘Glory be to the sun and to its Maker!’ cried he; 
*the west is to Him even as the east!’ and turning 
round as he pointed to the west, I beheld a sight that 
in very truth astounded me. I witnessed a rare 
phenomenon, of which I had not then even so much 
as heard, although I now know that it has been 
observed by some of our recent travellers. The 
sight was very fine; for there, in the west, appeared 
the bright and symmetrical beams of the rising sun, 
reflected with marvellous beauty from the opposite 
quarter, where all was dark. There was yet some- 
thing I cannot describe, but which gave the whole an 
unnatural aspect, in the clearly defined rays, which 
rose gradually to the zenith, illuminating the horizon 
with a sparkling sort of rose-white. For perhaps five 
minutes, not more, this show in the firmament lasted ; 
and then, lo! all vanished, and the east redeemed its 

nage of sun and light. 

This optical phenomenon, which, many years after- 
wards, was observed by Hooker among the mountains 
of Tibet, has been described by him with a graphic 
pen ; and to the credit of my friend the gosain, it may 
be stated that he ascribed no superstitious attributes 
to it, but hailed it merely as a phenomenal evidence 
of Deity. 

As we pursued our walk, which occupied several 
hours, for we made the circuit of the tank, avoiding, 
as only the gosain could have taught me to do, 
some very undesirable quagmires, we came upon a 
party of Brinzaries—those gipsies of the east—those 
useful nomads who, in every war, have been found 
of incalculable service to the English, by bringing 
grain and forage to their camps. They were driving 
a few heavily laden bullocks to a clump of trees 
beside the tank, both cattle and men appearing 
wearied and worn, for they generally travel by night. 
As they turned at our approach to make obeisance to 
the gosain, who was evidently known to them, I was 
struck by the remarkable beauty of a little girl, who, 
mounted between two sacks of corn, and chatting 
merrily with a robust elderly woman, seemed to me 
to be utterly out of place in this scene and society. 
The child was sunburnt, as well might be; but for all 
that, her skin was exquisitely fair, her profuse ringlets 
of an auburn brown, and her eyes of that dark 
gray which is so much more expressive than either 
black or blue. The dark handsome Egyptian coun- 
tenance of the woman was in such complete contrast, 
that I could not help exclaiming, as they began to 
unpack their cattle, and the girl actively set about 
helping the woman: ‘O gosain, that child is a 
European !’ 

* Maharaj,’ answered he, ‘it isa truth; and wonder- 
ful is the history which belongs to it. It may be that 
the time has come for discovery ; and, with permis- 
sion, I will speak a few words to my ancient friends 
here, and gain their consent to unfold the matter to 
you.’ 
I sat down at some distance, while the gosain 
parleyed earnestly with the Brinzaries. Presently— 
and I knew that all was adjusted amicably—the 
elderly woman kissed the child, and putting some- 
thing into a plantain-leaf, pointed towards me. 
Neither shyly nor awkwardly, but with a sweet and 
gentle grace, the tiny creature approached me, and 
making a salam, presented her offering—a handful of 
delicious dates. She accepted without reluctance the 
caresses I lavished on her bright and well-cared-for 
ringlets, and prattled away in a patois, part Hindoo- 


stanee, part Dukkhani, to which my responses were 
very vague and concise. She soon, however, ran 
away from the stranger, when the gosain approached 
me, and commenced his narrative. ‘It is some six 
or seven seasons since Narrainah and Mahla, the 
Brinzari man and woman who conduct this party, 
were pursuing the same route they have just come; 
they were laden with grain, and the Pindarree war 
having but recently ceased, were travelling cautiously, 
for the country was then overrun with marauders. In 
the jungle of Kargholi, about ten miles hence, they 
were alarmed by shrieks and cries, and the clang of 
arms. It was dark night; but the flash of torches at 
no great distance warned them that travellers were 
being assaulted by plunderers; and in great alarm 
they withdrew into a thicket for concealment. After 
some time the clamour ceased, and presently they 
beheld a troop of men pass by, one of whom led a 
horse, caparisoned in the European fashion. When 
they had disappeared, the Brinzaries carefully regained 
the road, and before long, ufsos! (alas!) they came 
upon an overturned palanquin, deserted by its 
bearers, and lying beside it the yet warm corpse 
of a European lady, covered with cruel wounds. A 
faint cry revealed to them a little infant, nearly 
smothered beneath the body ; and in dread that the 
robbers might return, the men of the party were going 
to leave the child there, but Mahla had lost a babe 
shortly before, and full of compassion, refused to move 
from the spot until Narrainah was fain to consent to 
her adoption of the poor foundling. They escaped 
from the jungles, carrying the little girl with them; 
and not many weeks after, I saw them, and advised 


them to go to Poonah, and make the circumstance 
known to the government authorities there. But 
they stuffed their ears with the cotton of denial. 
Narrainah was afraid of bringing trouble on them- 
selves by making the affair public. It might even 
happen that the murder and robbery would be laid to 
their charge ; and the woman was loath to give up the 
infant, whom she had named Motee (the Pearl), after 
her ownchild. They in consequence carefully avoided 
Poonah, and every place where English troops were 
stationed ; but they are at length convinced that it is 
their duty to follow my advice, and are willing to 
resign Motee, provided any relation claiming her is 
discovered.’ 

‘My good friend,’ said I, ‘the child doubtless 
belongs to Major Matheson, an officer who, passing 
through that very jungle, with his wife and daughter, 
was attacked by robbers, and barely escaped with his 
life. His wife’s remains were found a week after, 
but his horse had been carried off, and with it, they 
supposed, the child. It was through the palanquin- 
bearers, and a native woman-servant, the whole was 
made known. They had fled into the woods, from 
which they did not emerge until a whole day had 
passed. I have never seen Major Matheson; but he 
is alive, and will assuredly be rejoiced to hear that 
his daughter lives. The good Brinzaries may count 
upon their finding a generous benefactor in one who 
owes to them the life of his child.’ 

* Maharaj,’ cried the gosain, ‘there was a little 
kitab (book) found in the palanquin, and it was the 
only — the accursed thieves and murderers left 
behind.’ 


*Can I see it ?’ asked I. 

It was a handsome, old, much-read copy of Shak- 
speare; and in the fly-leaf was written: ‘Grace 
Matheson, from her Husband.’ It was enough. And 
as I read the name, the worthy gosain held up his 
hands in admiration. He told me the Brinzaries were 
quite willing to journey to Poonah, if needful; or to 
remain at Jejurry until such time as I could com- 
municate with Major Matheson. But whilst I was 
reflecting on the course to be pursued, that which we 
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call fate was anticipating my movements, and about 
to render useless my interference in the matter. 
There are incidents in some lives which follow up 
each other with such celerity, when least expected, 
that it is only the utterly thoughtless who can treat 
them with indifference and disregard. That Provi- 
dence which foresees all, knows best when the hidden 
things that perplex us are to be set clearly before us, 
without doubt and without difficulty. 

It was evening, and I was once more with the 
Brinzaries, the gosain, and my little friend Motee, when 
Jung Rao, running at the top of his speed, announced 
the arrival, at my tent, of a sahib from Poonah. 

‘Indeed,’ said I; ‘who can it be?’ 

‘His salam to you, sir; and he begs you will come 
and see him. He has sprained his ankle by a fall 
from his horse; and his syce (groom) and baggage 
have not yet come up.’ 

The Brinzaries are celebrated for their expertness 
in setting to right all sprains, salving all wounds, and 
knowledge of all drugs; and I had but to mention the 
accident to receive the proffered aid of Mahla. She 
hastened to bring from her hoards wherewithal to 
compound a lotion, or poultice, or both, for the injured 
limb, and was almost as soon beside the sufferer as 
myself. 

I knew him at once—I knew him well. It was 
Cosmo Gordon, a young ensign in a native infantry 
regiment. He was not only a very handsome youth, 
but was quite the gem of our corps dramatique ; and, if 
truth must be told, had played Emily Worthington to 
my Lucretia Mactab not a month before. 

The sprain was not a very severe one, and Mahla’s 
care and treatment soon gave him relief. It was to 
amuse him, as he lay on my couch, whilst his own 
tent was being pitched, that I told him the strange 
story of the Brinzaries, and shewed him the book, 
whose hapless owner had been so cruelly murdered. 

‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed he, reading the name— 
‘Grace Matheson! Do you not know, Innes, that 
she was my aunt?’ 

Indeed, I did not know. But I will tell the reader 
what I know. Matheson, now general, was rendered 
truly happy by the discovery of his daughter, nor had 


the worthy Brinzaries reason to repent having pro- | yards. 


tected the infancy of one who, in their declining years, 
became their tender protectress. Motee, otherwise 
Grace Matheson, is now a happy wife and mother. 
Her husband, some years her senior, no longer per- 
sonifies young ladies on any stage; but if the reader 
visits Subatcheekhuburabad, in Mysore, he will find 
in Colonel Cosmo Gordon a kind host and an honest 
man, beloved by all who know him. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
THE TELEGRAPH 0. TINE. 


Tue Transatlantic telegraph has at length been laid, 
and its two extremities are fixed, the one on the 
shore of Valentia, in Ireland, and the other on that 
of St John’s, in the island of Newfoundland. The 
metallic thread by means of which mankind will 
henceforth be able to converse from one border of the 
ocean to the other, communicates without interrup- 
tion from the old to the new continent; and in spite 
of the provisionary character of the arrangement of 
the electric machines, 2 day does not pass without 
several dispatches being sent from Europe to America, 
and from America to Europe, across the mass of 
Atlantic waters. 

The public has already been informed, that on the 
night of the 9th and 10th of August, a telegram was 
received at Valentia from Newfoundland at a quarter 


in the middle of the night, seems more suitable 
for repose and sleep than for vigilance and labour. 
The Americans, nevertheless, had forwarded the 
dispatch at an hour when the approach of night 
had not as yet put an end to general business. 
The explanation is, that Valentia is situated about 
ten degrees and a quarter west longitude from 
London, and St John’s, Newfoundland, about fifty-two 
degrees and a half west longitude from the same city, 
which gives a difference of forty-two degrees and a 
quarter between the two points on the coasts of 
Europe and America. If we calculate as regards 
time this difference of longitude, we shall find 
that at St John’s, Newfoundland, the clock is about 
two hours and forty-five minutes behind the clock 
in Ireland; so that a dispatch which is received at 
this latter station at a quarter past eleven at night, 
had been transmitted from Newfoundland when it was 
only twenty-five minutes past eight in the evening. 
Let us also observe, that Valentia and St John’s 
being the two nearest points of the old and new 
continents, the difference of two hours and fifty 
minutes is the least that can exist between any of 
the cities of Europe and America. 

If our globe were entirely encompassed by a 
metallic thread such as that already laid down 
between Europe and America, an electric current 
could make the tour of it in less than a second; and 
we can therefore fairly say that communications 
between the most distant points of the earth would 
be instantaneous. Such a velocity as this makes the 
motion of the sun, which it leaves far behind, seem 
slow; for the sun, in its apparent motion, passes 
over only about 1050 miles (fifteen degrees) in an 
hour. 

The hour can never be the same in two places at 
once, however near they may be, when situated. under 
different meridians. Here is an example, which we 
will take from London itself. It is well known what 
is the distance of the Crystal Palace from the 
Observatory at Greenwich, and also that this distance 
is further in latitude than in longitude. Indeed, the 
meridian of the Crystal Palace is only distant from 
the meridian of the Observatory by some few hundred 
However, notwithstanding the extreme prox- 
imity of the two meridians, the hour at the Crystal 
Palace, situated to the west, differs sensibly from that 
of the Observatory, situated to the east. We may 
reckon at ten or twelve seconds the difference of 
time between these two meridians; so that when it 
is mid-day at the Crystal Palace, it is twelve o’clock 
and some seconds more at Greenwich. To take a 
more extended illustration: Paris is situated 2° 20’ 
of longitude east of Greenwich, almost the longitude 
of Havre; its hour is therefore nine minutes twenty- 
two seconds in advance of that of Greenwich. 

If, then, we find such a variation in the time at 
places situated at so slight a distance from one another, 
we shall require, now that the telegraph places us 
in instantaneous relation with the furthest towns 
of the new world, to regulate with each of them 
the hours of our communications, so that we need 
not disturb more than is inevitable the ordinary 
habits of life. A merchant at New York or at 
New Orleans, who still enjoys daylight in his own 
country when we have here with us the night some- 
what advanced, is not necessitated to oblige his 
correspondent in London or Paris to pass his whole 
night at the door of a telegraph-office to await a 
dispatch which has been announced to him, and to 
which an answer is to be given ‘ per bearer.’ 

New York, situated about 74°40’ west longitude 
from Greenwich, has its clocks set at somewhat less 
than five hours behind those of London; so that when 
it is ten o’clock in the morning with us, the hour when 


past eleven o'clock. This hour, which is almost 


our business commences, it is in the great American 
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capital only five o’clock—that is to say, an hour 
when the greater portion of the population is buried 
in sleep. When the inhabitants of New York think 
of getting up, it is past twelve o’clock in London; 
while we are dining in the metropolis of England, 
they are breakfasting in that of America; and 
while the people are dining there, we are think- 
ing of going to bed here. Let us take again, by way 
of an interesting example, New Orleans, which is 
further removed westward by about fifteen degrees 
of longitude—that is to say, reckoning by time, 
six hours, or a quarter of a day later than we are 
in London. Hence, then, a dispatch forwarded by 
telegraph from this latter town on the 15th August, 
at three o’clock in the morning, would arrive at New 
Orleans on the 14th August, at nine o’clock at night! 
We may likewise send from Europe news dated one 
o'clock, two o'clock, three o’clock in the morning, 
on the first day of the month, or the first day of 
the year; and this news will arrive in America on 
the last evening of the month, or the last of the 
preceding year. If we should wish our communications 
from Europe to arrive at New Orleans for the hour in 
which business is transacted in hot climates, we must 
ply the telegraph about noon. A dispatch forwarded 
at ten o’clock in the evening, will arrive on the banks 
of the Missisippi at four o’clock in the afternoon, at 
the instant when men return to their affairs after the 
great heat of the day. It is already fully seen by the 

ple of America that they will receive each morn- 

, about eleven o'clock, as they enter their places of 
business, the heads of the great commercial results of 
the different capitals of Europe for that day; they 
will read, by a kind of anticipation, the day’s Euro- 
pean news before their own day commences! 

The Americans, with their enterprising genius, it is 
reasonable to su will not remain satisfied until 
they have placed'the Atlantic in direct communication 
with the Pacific, New York with San Francisco in 
California. This last town, situated 123° of longitude 
west of London, is eight hours ten minutes later than 
we are; so that the greater portion of its night coin- 
cides with our day, and reciprocally our night coincides 
with the greater part of their day. In winter, when 
the day has hardly commenced in England, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, it is scarcely half-past eleven 
at night in California. At San Francisco, the world 
is about to turn into bed at the moment when, in 
London, the first streaks of light begin to lace the 
eastern horizon. The hour, therefore, the most con- 
venient in Europe for interchanging telegraphic 
communications with California would be from four 
to eight o'clock in the evening, a time which would 
coincide with the morning of this distant country. 

The region of the globe where the difference of 
time is about twelve hours as regards Western Europe 
—that is to say, which has midnight when we have 
mid-day, and vice versd, is the longitudinal part of the 
Pacific Ocean studded with islands, and comprised 
between Behring’s Straits on the north and New 
Zealand on the south. It is a region distant from 
us 180° of longitude, and which we are accustomed to 
designate under the name of antipodes. As yet, 
the question of extending the telegraph to these 
islands has not been mooted; and therefore it is 
unnecessary to pursue these curious calculations 
further at the present moment. But what we have 
said of the great western continent will apply equally 
to the vast continent of Asia; and if we establish 
direct telegraphic communications with India, China, 
and Japan, as there is no doubt we shall, the same 
calculations will have to be made with a view to 
regulate nicely the time for despatching these swift 
and sun-outstripping messages. 

Mr Sydney Waterlow has supplied the Society of 
Arts with some interesting information concerning 


the mode by which his firm communicates with its 
three different places of business. The line of wires 
commences at London Wall, proceeds to Birchin Lane, 
a distance of 1500 fect without support, and thence, 
by eleven stages, goes on to Parliament Street. He 
seems to have had no difficulty in obtaining permission 
of the various house-proprietors to fix his poles on 
their roofs; the total cost—exclusive of the instru- 
ments—he states to be not more than L.50 a mile, 
and calculates that the whole of the police and fire- 
engine stations in the metropolis might be brought 
into mutual communication for L.5000. The estimate 
for a subterranean telegraph was forty times as great 
as the actual cost of the over-house plan. The whole 
report is very satisfactory, and it seems quite prob- 
able that the roofs of the city of London, viewed 
from St Paul’s, may soon present, with their tele- 
graphic wires, the appearance of a gigantic game of 
cat’s-cradle. 

The coast-survey, of which we have from time to 
time reported progress, is so well advanced that a few 
more seasons will see it complete. The charts in 
which the results are laid down are interesting, for 
they contain not only all the shores, isles, islets, and 
rocks, but also the sea-bottom all round, out to a depth 
of a hundred fathoms. Concerning this, Sir Roderick 
Murchison says: ‘The study of the configuration of 
that line is instructive: it shews that the group, 
although apparently broken up into three large and 
countless small islands, is physically connected on 
the south-east, through Belgium and Holland, with 
the continent of Europe; while it is separated from 
Norway and Sweden by a gulf or fiord some hundred 
fathoms in depth. Probably, it may not be generally 
known that some of the deep wells in London and 
Sheerness draw their fresh water from a stratum 
which lies fully 300 feet below the level of the bottom 
of any portion of the North Sea that intervenes 
between this island and the coasts of Belgium, 
Holland, or Denmark. ‘The physical geographer 
will therefore find, if he examines them, that nautical 
charts teach something more than the mere depth 
sufficient for the wants of navigation.’ In the portion 
of the survey here referred to, 23,000 casts of the lead 
were made—averaging 35 casts to the square mile in 
deep water, and 625 casts to the square mile when 
within a depth of ten fathoms. ‘The cost to the 
country, including the soundings, is about L.30 per 
mile of coast-line—a sum which, for such a work, 
may be considered as moderate. 

Sir Roderick brings forward another piece of 
evidence bearing on the question of a Suez canal. 
Certain engineers and speculators argue that the 
Nile no longer brings down alluvium, because the 
delta does not sensibly increase, and therefore there 
could be ao risk of the canal-mouth silting up. But 
Captain Spratt’s Report on the subject shews that 
although the delta has advanced to such a point 
that the stroke of the sea, arising from the preva- 
lent winds, is sufficient to keep it in check, the 
detritus is still brought down and carried away to the 
eastward, and forms dunes and sand-hills, which, at 
Kas Burun, rise to a height of 270 feet above the 
level of the sea. We notice this fact, because the 
question has inspired in some quarters national 
jealousy, and all evidence is valuable which helps to 
place it in its true light. 

The African mails bring advices from Dr Baikie 
and the Niger expedition. They were getting on 
satisfactorily, though slowly. The same may be said 
of the explorers in Congo; and Dr Livingstone, under 
date June 26, writes that the Pearl had safely passed 
the bar, and got up the Zambesi—that the launch, 
the Ma Robert, had been disembarked and put toge- 
ther, and that with his party, who were all in health, | 


he was about to start for Tete. ‘* We all look forward 
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with interest,’ he says, ‘to meeting with my Makalolo, 
though several have died during their stay by small- 
pox.’ The doctor’s expedition has our heartiest 
sympathies ; but we cannot ignore the difficulties that 
await him in the shallowness of the river, and the 
torment of mosquitoes. Already, when the last 
accounts came away, the party had lost time and 
temper from these two hindrances.—Letters have 
come, too, from M‘Clintock, the gallant leader of 
Lady Franklin’s searching expedition. He sailed in 
the spring of 1857 in high spirits; but the frost-king 
was adverse, and blocked Melville Bay so with ice, 
that the vessel could not get through, was caught in 
the pack, and drifted down into Baffin’s Bay—thus 
losing the first year. However, he was making a 
fresh start, and we may hope that ere now he has 
reached the region where his explorations commence. 
Many hearts turn towards him, praying earnestly for 
his safety in his endeavour to solve the painful mystery 
which has so long hidden our countrymen and their 
two ships, the Lrebus and Terror. 

A result interesting to astronomers has been derived 
from the United States Naval Astronomical Expedi- 
tion, which was at work in South America from 1849 
to 1852. One of their principal objects was to 
determine anew the parallax of the sun, not by 
transits, but, in astronomical language, by observa- 
tions of Venus near her inferior conjunction. The 
reduction and discussion of the mass of observations 
has been a long and laborious task, but it is now 
accomplished by Dr B. A. Gould of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and he finds the sun’s distance to be 
96,160,000 miles. 


In a paper read before the Royal Dublin Society, 


some important particulars are given concerning the 
iron ores of Connaught; and we learn with satisfac- 
tion that the working of these deposits is advancing 
more and more among the industrial resources of 
Ireland. One thing remains to be done, and then, we 
are told, Irish iron will be equal to Swedish; it is, 
to use peat for the smelting. An impression has long 
prevailed that this is impracticable; but peat is con- 
sumed at the ironworks, and in blast-furnaces too, in 
Bohemia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Russia, and always 
with marked improvement in the quality of the iron. 
Even to throw a small quantity of peat into a smelt- 
ing fire of coke makes the iron better. What is 
required is to dry and compress the peat; and Mr 
Buchan thinks that the best way would be to dig out 
the peat from the bed, beat it up like mortar, and 
mould it into hard solid bricks. ‘Were this fuel 
used,’ he says, to conclude his paper, ‘in the manu- 
facture of iron in Ireland, little anxiety need be felt 
as regards the quantities of extant coal; iron would 
be supplied of a quality equal to that of Sweden; the 
great desiderata as to non-splintering ordnance, and 
the iron plates of vessels of war, would be supplied, 
and rivers of wealth would be distributed over the 
land and among the people.’ 

And Ireland is advancing in another way, by the 
immigration of agriculturists from England and 
Scotland; most from the latter country. It appears 
from a table lately published, that the number of 
Scotch farmers who are now settled there, cultivating 
their lands, is 660; and of English, 96. And the influ- 
ence of this new blood is felt not only by the work it 
does on its own farms, but by its example to neigh- 
bours. The Irish cultivator—if cultivator he was— 
sees that turnips do actually grow larger than 
radishes; so large, indeed, that some of the roots 
exhibited in Dublin excite universal surprise and 
admiration, and though at first he exclaims: ‘ Ah! you 
can do it, but I can’t’—he at length tries, and finds 
that the same deep ploughing, the same diligent 
suppression of weeds, the same methods of drainage, 
and the same cleanly working system, will prosper as 


well under Irish hands as under English or Scotch— 
and once he has made this discovery, he is safe— 
and he soon sends his produce to market—along roads, 
by the way, on which there is no toll-bar from one end 
of the island to the other—and ceases to be one 
of misfortune’s hangers-on. There is something 
eminently suggestive in the fact, that in January 
1857, the number of persons on the books for public 
relief throughout the whole of Ireland, was not more 
than 56,094. Here in England, in June of the present 
year, the number was 833,472—larger than it would 
have been, in consequence of the commercial panic. 

At a late meeting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. Millot-Brulé exhibited a black powder, 
obtained from a purely natural substance, which, 
should it come into general use, will gladden the 
hearts of gardeners. If you have a plant or shrub 
that you wish to preserve from noxious creeping 
things, you draw round it a circle of this 
black powder, and not a snail, or slug, or worm, or 
maggot will attack it, for no sooner do they touch 
the black powder than they are thrown into convul- 
sions, which speedily kill them off. A whole bed or 
plot may be sprinkled with it, and with the like 
results, and without injury to the garden. On the 
contrary, the powder is a good fertiliser. It is said 
to be a specific against the grape-disease, and that if 
blown lightly into an infected bunch, the oidium or 
fungus is seen to curl up and perish—killed as surely 
as the snails. 

The composition of the powder is no secret; it is 
nothing but a species of lignite—sulphur-coal, as 
the Germans call it—ground fine. Large beds of it 
exist in many parts of the continent. Ardennes 
abounds with it; and it was with lumps dug from 
that region that M. Millot-Brulé made his experi- 
ments. It is found in extensive deposits at Oppels- 
dorff, near Zittau in Saxony, where for some years 
past it has been turned to account for the preserva- 
tion of timber. The sulphur-coal, to give it the local 
name, is reduced to powder, and made into a bath with 
water. The wood to be treated is plunged into this 
bath, and left there for a time without any mechanical 
pressure, until it has undergone a change which 
partakes of the nature of mineralisation. Mere 
contact with the lignite appears to suffice; and we 
are told that beams which have been used in the 
workings for thirty years are sounder and more 
likely to last now, than when first put up. In 
Saxony, the railway sleepers are prepared with this 
substance, and with manifest advantage. Would it 
not do well for ship-timbers, docks, and water-side 
constructions generally? 


STREET NOMENCLATURE. 


In a small town, the plan of distinguishing streets by 
names, just as we distinguish ships and other inani- 
mate objects, is not otherwise objectionable than in 
its being almost sure to give rise to the absurd and 
fantastical. If names are to be given, it would be 
intolerable tyranny to deprive the builders, or the 
local authorities, of the right of selection; and this 
right being exercised with reference to personal 
feelings, local circumstances, or contemporaneous 
occurrences, produces, in the course of time, an 
astonishing jumble of contradictions. North Street, 
losing the landmark from which it originally diverged, 
becomes in reality one of the southernmost streets in 
the town; High Street, being overtopped by other 
lines, sinks into quite a low street; political names, 
intended to confer distinction on the locality, fall into 
odium and contempt; the distinguished gentleman 
who honours a square with his patronymic, absconds 
from justice; and the popularity of Queen Victoria 


gives rise to so many Victoria Streets, Terraces, and 
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Places, that the panting stranger, in looking for an 
address, toils after it in vain. 

What help for all this? Surely people may call 
their houses, their streets, their estates, their ships, 
their children, by any name they please. Old names 
may be, and often are, inseparably connected with 
local history—perhaps national ; new names may be, 
and often are, consecrated by the most sacred feelings 
of our nature. We may smile at the simplicity 
which has called that slow and heavy vessel, with 
gunwale hardly above the level of the sea, whose 
murky sails proclaim her to be a coaster, the Lovely 
Nancy; but we shall cease to smile if we fancy the 
skipper in his pea-jacket standing alone on the 
blackened deck, and looking through the rising night- 
wind to the far and filmy land beyond, while he hums 
hoarsely a snatch of the old sea-song: 

The troubled main, the wind ani rain, 
My ardent passion prove ; 

Lashed to the helm, should seas o’erwhelm, 
1’d think on thee, my love! 

But sentimentally interesting, and even historically 
important, as may be the association of names, the 
time at length comes when they are in conflict with 
considerations of a more prosaic character. The town 
grows into a city, and the mass of street-names 
presents a serious difficulty in the way of commer- 
cial and social intercourse; the city grows into a 
mighty aggregate of towns and cities—in the case of 
London—with a population numbered in millions, 
and the myriad names, by clogging the postal 
arrangements, are like impediments thickly scattered 
in the highways, interfering with the freedom of 
intercourse and retarding pro tanto the progress of 
civilisation. Then must come the tug of war. The ro- 
mantic, the literary, the fashionable, range themselves 
on the side of names, with their distinctions and 
associations ; while the men of business, the political 
economists, the matter-of-fact of all denominations, 
would sweep them away without remorse as with a 

m. 

Government has already taken up the question, and 
though with its usual slowness and timidity, has even 
put forth its hand upon existing arrangements. The 
names of districts, and those that were used as land- 
marks for obscurer streets, are, so far as the postal 
delivery is concerned, pretty nearly abolished, and 
their place supplied with Roman initials. The metro- 
polis is divided into districts, indicated by E, east, W, 
west, and soon; and in this brief and simple way the 
general locality of the street required is set down. 
A London district, however, is as large as a consider- 
able town elsewhere, and the confusion of street- 
names, therefore, is only abated. With the view of 
carrying out the reform to its full extent, a little 
brochure has now appeared, the title of which we 
append as containing in itself what is usually given 
in a table of contents.* The following is the author’s 
plan: ‘I propose to divide London into districts 
(say twenty), each district to be distinguished by a 
single letter—A, B, C, &c.; to number all the streets, 
squares, lanes, &c., in each district, from 1 upwards, 
to the end; such streets, &c., to be called, for postal 
s, A. 1, A. 2, A. 3—B. 1, B. 2, B.3,&c. To 
paint the letter and number of each street or place con- 
spicuously, as near as possible to the line of sight, at all 
the corners thereof. To have the letter and number of 
each street or place printed in the Post-office and 


* Street Nomenclature: a New and Simple Plan for Preventing 
the Inconvenience Resulting from the Number of Streets and Places 
Y the same Name in London; to save more than Half the 

ur of Directing, and greatly facilitate the Sorting, of 
Letters ; which does not, necessarily, require the slightest Altera- 
tion in the Present Mode of referent the Duties appertaining to 
Department of the Post-office ; and which may be carried into 

at a very small Expense. London : Effingham Wilson. 


other directories, in the column appropriated to the 
present district letters and in their places; and then 
give notice that, for ail postal purposes, such letter and 
number may be used instead of the name of such street or 
place; and that all additions that are now required— 
the names of more prominent adjacent streets, or of 
the district, or both—may, when such letter and number 
are used, be thenceforth dispensed with.’ According 
to the present plan, a letter directed ‘Mr George 
Hardy, 4 Denbigh Road, Westbourne Grove West, 
Bayswater, London, W., would, according to the pro- 
posed plan, stand as follows: Mr George Hardy, B. 
76, No. 4, London.’ Here B is the district, 76 the 
street, and 4 the house; and ‘as those characters 
would be applied to no other street or district in 
London, errors arising from similarity of name would 
be entirely prevented.’ 

This, it will be observed, is little more than the 
American system of giving numbers instead of names 
to the streets ; but simple as the plan is, it appears to 
us to be unnecessarily complex. The metropolis is 
already divided into postal districts, and in the best 
way imaginable—that is, by making the distinguishing 
initials indicate of themselves the quarter. A person 
looking for a street described, for instance, as being 
in the E. (east) district, will have no difficulty in 
determining the quarter of the city he must betake 
himself to. This being the case, and the thing being 
already in operation, why divide anew into alphabeti- 
cal districts? Dovetail into the existing arrangements 
the plan of numbering instead of naming the streets, 
and you have all that is required. One thing, at all 
events, is certain: the present repetition of the same 
name in streets is most objectionable. If we are to 
have a James Street, let us have but one, and so on 
with all other designations. By what means, how- 
ever, short of an act of parliament, are we to enforce 
this much-needed reform; and where are the men 
who could, in the face, probably, of much public 
clamour, carry a measure of the kind? Meanwhile, 
we can give only a slight ventilation to the subject, 
and hope that things will mend somewhere short of 
the twentieth century. 


WHEREFORE WEEP? 


Weer not for Death! 
*Tis but a fever stilled, 
A pain suppressed, a fear at rest, 
A solemn hope fulfilled. 
The moonshine on the slumb’ring deep 
Is scarcely calmer—wherefore weep? 


Weep ye for Change! 
For earth’s pure dews exhaling, 
For joy’s first tear, for hope’s first fear, 
For love’s first little failing. 
Morn’s lightest shadow on the seas 
Tells us of midnight—weep for these! 


Weep not for Death! 
The fount of tears is sealed. 
Who knows how bright the inward light 
To those shut eyes revealed? 
Who knows what fearless love may fill 
The heart that seems so cold and still ? 


Weep ye for Life! 
For smiles that end in sighing, 
For love whose quest hath never rest, 
For the heart’s hourly dying. 
Weep not when silence locks the breath: 
Life is the bitterness of Death. s. 
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